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] A Noteworthy New Series 


THE PARMLY READERS 


| By MAUDE PARMLY, Teacher of Primary Reading, 
Public Schools, Newark, N. J. 


THIRD READER 35 cents 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 40 cents 





FIRST READER 


| 30 cents 
il SECOND READER 


35 cents 


In every respect the Parmly Readers have been made as good as possible. They reflect the 
_ highest standard of textbook making. They are notable both for their appearance and their 
| 4 content, for their pictures and their reading material. These books represent a natural out- 
_ growth in actual classroom instruction and now make available for use in any school the material 
and method which have given the author a wide reputation as an unusually successful teacher 
of reading. 
| In the Parmly Readers the stories and the colored pictures are so interesting, and the pupil’s 
| impressions so clear and vivid, that an unusually small number of repetitions is needed to fasten 
| new knowledge in his memory and thus give him the power to get the thought from the printed 
page and in turn convey it to others. 

In addition the extraordinary adaptability of Parmly fits these readers for use in big schools 
_ and little schools, city schools and country schools, for basal use and for supplementary reading. 
Good interesting stories of unusual length and variety are given the pupils from the very first, 
and with them are interspersed short, easy poems of standard merit. These stories lend them- 
selves unusually well to dramatization and to the acquisition of expressive reading. Based on 
the stories is a very full and comprehensive system of phonics, which gives the pupil power to 
recognize new words. 

The Parmly Readers can be used with any other readers with ease, pleasure, and profit, 
' | They fit naturally into the class work, no matter what the conditions. The interesting and in- 
spiring stories, the simple vocabulary and happy style, the perfect gradation, the impressive mo- 
_ ral lessons and attractive pictures, combine to make these books unusually suitable for school 


| use. Pupilslike them. The Parmly Readers are sure to give satisfaction. 
4 | The variety and attractiveness of the illustrations in the Parmly Readers are very conspic- 
4 | uous. Each volume contains nearly fifty drawings, the work of some of the foremost artists, 
; fj} which are executed with rare skill and printed in beautiful color tones. These cannot fail to 


awaken and arrest ‘the child’s attention andenhante his enjoyment of what he reads. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


| NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


il 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


_ Out of the large bunch of letters 
produced at the trial, which passed 
between the late Senator Platt and 
Mr. Roosevelt when he was governor 
of New York, the most interesting 
was oné-relating to Mr.“ Roosevelt's 
candidacy for the Vice-Presidency. 
Jt was an open secret at the time 
that the ardor with which the new 
York Republican leaders pressed Mr. 
Roosevelt for the Vice-Presidency 
was due primarily to a desire to get 
him out of their way in New York. 
The letter referred to was written by 
Mr. Roosevelt to Senator Platt, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1900. In it Mr. Roseveit 
explained in substance that he had 
made good as governor and would 
like to be governor again. He was, 
he said, “of an active nature,” and as 
Vice-President, he could not see that 
there was anything he could do. “I 
would simply be a. presiding officer,” 
he wrote, “an d that would be a bore. 
As governor I can achieve, but as 
Vice-President I should achieve noth- 
ing;”’ but he closed by saying: “I 
shall not say anything unti] I hear 
from you and possibly not till I see 
you.” The bosses were firm and in- 
sisted on his nomination as Vice-Pre- 
sident; but if they could have fore- 
seen the tragedy at Buffalo, and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s. nearly eight years in- 
cumbancy of the presidentiai office, 
very likely they would have felt dif- 
ferently. 


THE RIGGS BANK CASE. 


It was at the urgent request of the 
Government counsel that the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court put over 
to the twelfth of May the opening 
of the Riggs Bank case against Comp- 
troller Williams and Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo. Meanwhile, the 
court continued the temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the Comptroller from 
the enforcement of penalties against 
the bank. Alike in financial and polit- 
ical circles this case is regarded with 
intense interest. The fact that five 
eminent lawyers, besides the Attorney 
General, are now employed in prepar- 
ing the Government case, shows the 
importance of the proceedings, from 
the administration point of view. 
Much more is evolved than the ques- 
tion whether personal malice in- 
spired the proceedings against the 
Riggs Bank. Back oi this and more 
important, is the scope of the Comp- 
troller’s authority, and the possibil- 
ities of its abuse. 


A POINT OF VERACITY. 


A point of veracity has arisen be- 
tween Comptroller Williams and At- 
torney General Gregory, which may 
mar the harmony of the Cabinet. 
When the Riggs Bank filed its injunc- 
tion suit, the Comptroller stated pub- 
licly that the department of justice 
had engaged Mr. Louis Brandeis as 
special counsel in proceedings against 
the bank “several weeks” before. But 
the Attorney General flatly denied 
this statement, and declared publicly 
that it was not true that Mr. Brandeis 
had been engaged by his department 
“several weeks” ‘betore. This is a 
question about which there ought to 
be no difficulty in ascertaining the 
truth, for the facts must be known 
t- a number of people—Mr, Brandeis 
ne 7 Panese nag ‘rom 4 political 
point of view certainly it is unfortu- 
nate that there should be this conflict 
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of statement between the officials con-% 


cerned. 


A QUEER SORT OF NEU- 
TRALITY. 


It was not to be expected that the 
German newspapers would be pleased 
with the reply of the United States 
to the recent memorandum of Count 
Von Bernstorff, but the idea of what 
is neutrality which finds expression 
in some of them is strange indeed. 
Here, for instance, is the influential 
Kreuz Zeitung of Berlin saying: “The 
American government, by failing to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
force Great Britain to permit food- 
stuffs to enter Germany by holding 
up shipments of arms until this is per- 
mitted, again demonstrates its non- 
neutralitv.2 But why should the 
United States be expected to “force 
Great Britain” to do something which 
Germany wants, and how could such a 
course be reconciled with neutrality? 
The Kreuz Zeitung, by such com- 
ments, simply gives itself away. 


“ALL ABOARD FOR ICELAND.” 


A curious and unexpected result of 
the European war is the establish- 
ment of a new _ steamship line be- 
tween Iceland and New York. It is 
expected that the new line, which will 
sail under the Norwegian flag, will 
divert to the United States the trade 
which hithero has been carried on ex- 
clusively with Europe. The first shio 
of the new line is already on its way 
from Reykjavik, laden with dried 
herring, wool and mutton; and it will 
take back to Iceland a cargo of wheat 
and meal. It is said to be the inten- 
tion of Iceland to transfer its entire 
foreign commercial relations to the 
United States, make New York its 
foreign financial clearing house, estab- 
lish its credit there and buy its manu- 
factured supplies from American fac- 
tories. There will be two or three 
sailings each month from. Reykjavik 
to New York. As Iceland has to 
import nearly all its manufactured 
goods as well as wheat and cereals, 
this nromises to be an important ex- 
tension of American trade. It is the 
first of many commercial readjust- 
ments which are likely to result from 
the war. 


AGAIN THE DARDANELLES. 


The fresh drive. of the Germans 
against the Allies in Flanders, which 
has for its object the, breaking 
through the Allied lines to the French 
channel ports; the sanguinary fight- 
ing in the Carpathians, attending the 
Russian attempt to sweep down into 
Hungary; and the renewal of the 
Allies’ attack upon the Dardanelles, 
constitute a group of operations upon 
a, large scale such as never before 
went on simultaneously in any great 
war. Of the three, the attack on the 
Dardanelles, although the least spec- 
tacular, may yet prove to be the most 
important. The latest previous move- 
ment of the Allies began more than 
a month ago, and was admittedly dis- 
appointing, and attended with heavy 
losses. It is now generally conceded 
that it was a serious tactical mistake 
to make the attempt with only naval 
forces. That policy has been aban- 
doned, ard _ considerable military 
forces—how large is kept. secret— 
have been landed to co-operate with 
the warships. There was never a 
harder nut to crack from the military 
point of view than the approaches to 
Constantinople. But if the Allies suc- 
ceed, Turkey will be wiped off the 
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ussia will have free 

a Mediterranean, and 
more than one of the nations which 
have been hesitating will hurry into 
the war on what will then really seem 
to be the winniNg side. 

ANOTHER SEA-RAIDER IN- 

TERNED. 

The decision of the commander of 
the German auxiliary cruiser Kron- 
prinz Wil helm to intern at Newport 
News was not generally expected, as, 
up almost to the very moment when 
it was comunicated to the authorities, 
the ship was taking on coal and other 
supplies, and was apparently prepar- 
ing for that dash beyond the capes 
for which the commander had de- 
clared himself ready. The decision to 
intern was a relief to the naval offi- 
cials, who will not now need to guard 
against possible infractions of neu- 
trality. It will be a relief also to mer- 
chant ships flying the British or 
French flag, for, so far as is known, 
there is now no German cruiser at 
large which can disturb trans-Atlantic 
commerce. The Kronprinz Wilhelm 
was a very successful raider while she 
was afloat. She has to her record the 
destruction of fourteen merchant 
ships, which, with their cargoes, were 
valued at seven million dollars. 


BARNES VS. ROSSEVELT. 


The libel suit, brought by William 
Barnes, the well-known Republican 
leader in New York, against ex-Pre- 
sident Roosevelt, on the ground of 
certain vehement and personal de- 
nunciations, uttered by the latter, is. 
attracting wide-spread interest, and 
rivals the European War in the space 
which it occupies in the newspapers. 
The case has more than a personal in- 
terest. The public at large does not 
care whether Mr. Barnes gets the 
$50,000 for which he is suing, or- any 
part of it; but it is following with al- 
most the intense interest of a moving 
picture show the unfolding of the 
story of past political relations and 
activities. It finds itself getting into 
possession of the inside history of 
divers and sundry appointments, nom- 
inations and elections; and is pleas- 
antly absorbed in the consideration 
of<such questions as ‘What is the 
difference between a leader and a 
boss” and “When does a boss cease 
to be a boss.” A good many other 
puzzling questions of practical poli- 
tics are involved. ; 


Magazines 


of Eur 


Perhaps the most brilliant of the 
issue is Margaret S. Kendall’s “Per- 
sonal Reflection on the Cost of ‘Liv- 
ing,” which attacks an old problem 
of Christianity from a strikingly new 
point of view. Lillian D. Wald adds 
a human chapter on “Children and 
Play,” to her story of East Side 
settlement work; John Galsworthy 
contributes a “Reverie of a Sports- 
man”; ther are more letters from 
The Woman Homesteader. an essay 
on book-collecting by A. Edward 
Newton; a discussion of the novels 
of the past six months by the At- 
lantic’s regular reviewer; stories by 
S. H. Kemper and Austin Tappan 
Wright (the latter a suggestive tale 
of a foreign invasion of the United 
States); poems by Arthur Symons 
and Amy Lowell, anda series of 
genial essays in the Contributors” 
Club complete an interesting num- 
ber. 
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Model School at Exposition. 

A visit to the Palace of Education 
at the Exposition is a revelation, and 
one of the most important of all the 
exhibits there is that of the Standard 
Commercial School. This is a com- 
pletely equipped business school, 
giving two courses—a commercial 
course consisting of penmanship, 
bookkeeping, commercial law and 
arithmetic; and a shorthand course 
composed of typewriting, shorthand, 
penmanship, spelling, business 
English and office training. A full 
corps of teachers, selected with par- 
ticular regard for their fitness for 
the work are employed. The pupils 
have been secured by competitive 
examinations among the classes of 
high schools throughout the state of 
California. 

In choosing the equipment for this 
model school, special care was exer- 
cised to select only that which can be 
regarded as strictly modern and 
thoroughly standard. Significant in 
this connection is the fact that the 
typewriter equipment of the school 
is exclusively Remington, a fact of 
which the Remington Typewriter 
Company is very proud. Reming- 
ton Typewriters have already been 
adopted as the official machines of 
the Exposition Company for its own 
use, and for the stenographic service 
booths located throughout the Ex- 
position grounds. This added dis- 
tinction, therefore, is regarded in 
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the nature of a clean sweep of pre- the use Of famous stenographefs, 
liminary honors. typists.and operators of other busi- 
Special arrangements have been fess equipment devices, who will 


made for the comfort Of visiting give exhibitions. These baleonies 
delegations of teachers and others. also will be occuvied from time to 
Balconies over the school have been time by lecturers on such subjects 


erected both for spectators and for as advertising, salesmanship, etc. 
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OFFERED for the THREE BEST MANUSCRIPTS ON DICTIONARY WORK 


Ist Prize, $100 2nd Prize, $75 = 3rd Prize, $50 


Manuscrivts not winning prizes, if feund adapted for 
our use, will be purchased at reasonable prices. 


THIS COMPETITION is open CONDITIONS: 
The manuscript should be so written 
to ALL, as to appeal t> teachers se setti 

forth something quite well worth 
@A. their attention. All manuscripts 
7 : should be recetved by us on or before 
SUBJECT: August 30, 1915, in order to be con- 

Each manuscript should suggest *idered as competing. 
definite lessons on the use of the dic- Full particulars will be given upon 


tionary in the schoolroom, what the PPlication. By “best manuscript” 
New International contains, the great we mean the one best adapted to our 


value of the dictionary habit, etc. Journal o cation when writing. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. t-8 Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers of Webster’s New International Dictionary 


This new creation is preeminent in scholarshif, convenience, and utility and is recognized 
as the Supreme Authority for the usages of the English Language. 


Specimen pages mailed on request. 


business epeees. Please mention 
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| In Wreck ! 





(In a recent wreck in Minnesota a 
Teacher was among the most seriously 
injured.) 


‘eacher injured 


Protect yourself during your Summer trabels. 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 


} 
| 
| 
oe an "i 
oo bt 
al eS - 4 | 
My: Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
. ; By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 
| mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out 
| in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 









Primer . ° . 32e. Third Reader . ° 50c 
First Reader “ 38e. Thought Render . 32ec 
Second Reader . 44c. Manual ° ° ° 50c 


| THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
| ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 
A new and valuable aid im the teaching of English to foreigners 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more forma) art of reading is taught. 








The T. C.U. Will Pay You $100 a Month | aus. 


—when you are disabled in a travel accident. 


$2,000 Paid For Accidental Death 
—due to travel. 
A $100 identification benefit anda valuable gold and enamel 
identification pin FREE to every policy holder. 


The T. C. U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. 


And in addition to the above Travel benefits, 
$50 a Month fer Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; 
$1,000 For an Accidental Death; and Numerous Other 
Benefits. (Larger Benefits If Desired.) 

The T.C. U.. the National Organizatien for Teachers, 
will give you allof the above benefits for less than five cents 
aday. ONLY $7 TILL NOVEMBER ist. 

Write Tonight For Our Special Offer. 


T. C. U. Dept. J., Lincotn, Nebr. 
Please send me FREE the story of [.C.U. and full par- 
ticulars regarding your,Special Offer. 




















GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illustrated, for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 
ILand III, free. 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pemghier form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text-book. 


Nos.1,2,3,4,5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CoO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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DIXON 


When the Dixon School man calls on you 
the next time, and begins to talk about 
pencils, ask him why his pencils are better 
for certain kinds of Schoo! Work than those 
of any other make, His answer will clear.up 
any doubts which you may have, as to which 
is the best pencil for the particular work in 
the'schools under your charge. 


The public demands a greater measure of 
industrial valueinthethings that are taught 
in-school, .Greater responsibility is.coming 
upon. the teacher of drawing, the teacher 
needs such aids to efficiency as 


Dixon’s No. 312 ‘Special Black” Pencil 


(Thick lead, very Soft, but Strong) 


Dixon’s ‘‘Manual Training’ Pencils 


Nine Grades of Hardnes« 
(z.3, HB, F, H, HH, AHH, HHH, HHBHBH 


Dixon’s “Gem” Erasive Rubber 


(A PERFECT GEM) 


SAMPLES AND PRICES WILL BE SENT FREE TO 
ALL TEACHERS OF DRAWING WHO WILL MENTION 
THIS PUBLICATION. 


Made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
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Commercial Education in 


Public Secondary Schools 


By F. V. Tompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 

School of Commerce; now Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 

Boston. A new volumein Professor Paul H. Hanus’s School Efficiency 
Series. 





A descriptive, critical, and constructive treatment of 
current problems in commercial education. 


Considers commercial education from a new point 
of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
training and training for business. 

Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
operation between business and commercial educa- 
tion, to the end that commercial education may 
become truly vocational, 


Discusses the three far-reaching investigations of 
commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Committee of Teacher). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools and Courses of New York City, made 
in connection with the New York School Inquiry. 


Bound in cloth. xiv+1¥4 pages. Mailing price $1.50 


Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
use and for a Portrait Catalog of the School Efficiency Series 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


























A First Course in Chemistry 
Just Published 


By WiiitaM McPuerson, Professor of Chemistry in Ohio State University, and Witttam E. Henperson, 
Professor of Inorganic and Physical Chemistry in Ohio State University. 
12mo, x + 416 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 


This new volume by the authors of ‘‘ An Elementary Study of Chemistry ”’ re- 
veals all the excellencies which have made the earlier text a generally recognized 
standard for elementary courses, with an enviable record of wide and successful 
use. The new book embodies the latest discoveries of laboratory research and the 


most up-to-date pedagogical methods, 


It is especially prepared to supply a brief course for beginning students in 
chemistry. It wiil be found, however, adequate to meet fully the requirements of 


the College Entrance Examination Board. 


Great care has been taken to put even the most teclinical matters into language 
so simple that it cannot be misunderstood by the beginner. 


The book places the emphasis on the applications of chemistry to everyday life. 
In addition to the applications to metallurgy and to manufacturing it provides an 
unusual amount of matter relating to agriculture, to household economics, to hy- 


giene, and to sanitation. 


It includes special short chapters on Foods; Fuels and Flames; Soap, Glycerin, 


and Explosives; Fertilizers; and the Silicate Industries (glass, cement, 


pottery). 


and 


It gives adequate discussion of carefully selected organic topics such as sugar, 
starches, fats, oils, petroleum, alcohols, and acids. 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE SHALLOW REPORT 


[Editorial.] 


Assistant Superintendent Shallow of New York 
City made a report to the Board of Education 
of that city, on Gary and Mr. Wirt, which 
probably represents the attitude of conservative 
school people as well as anything that 1s likely 
to appear for some time. fr 

It lacks the buffoonery of the men seeking 
notoriety by a medley of abusive adjectives, and 
at the same time lacks the timidity of the man 
who is not sure that he will ultimately be proud 
of his performance. 

Mr. Shallow is a good school man, faithful, 
earnest, bright. He is not actuated by envy or 
jealousy, is not in need of self exploitation. 
He sincerely believes that Mr. Wirt is getting 
pay for ideas that are not new in New York 
getting fame that another should have, and that 
what is new is not valuable. We know Mr. 
Shallow s t 


) well that we believe him to be 
honest, sincere, intensely disturbed by the trend 
of affairs represented by the coming of Mr. 
Wirt. We shall notin any way here, or .cver, 
discuss or attempt to discount Mr. Shallow’s 
report. > at | 

We have never championed Mr. Wirt and 
emphatically announced in the only article we 
have written upon him that we were not pre- 
pared to champion him, but we fear that if 
we do not speak somewhat definitely about the 
Garv work and the master genius thereof, that 
we shall be misunderstood. 

We never referred to Mr. Wirt or the Gary 
system in public or private, with voice or pen, 
intil last June. We declined to visit Gary, or 
rave an interview with Mr Wirt. We heard 
lim describe his ideals and read whatever was 
in print, but we had no interest in either Mr. 
Wirt or the Gary system, because while we had 
no doubt of its success there we felt that there 
must be a screw loose in his mental make-up if 
he expected any other city in America to fool 
with such changes as he proposed. 

We have known superintendents to loose 
their positions by doing away with the recess, 
adding twenty minutes to a day’s session, 
by suggesting a six-and-six plan, by advocating 
departmental work, by objecting to college en- 
trance examinations. Mr. Wirt was advocat- 
ing a combination of phases of education any 
ne of which would jeopardize the official posi- 
tion of school men in every state in the Union. 

“Projected efficiency” has been our test of 
all seeds of reform, and we have passed 
in silence hundreds of highly attrac tive ex- 
periments because we thought their success de- 
pended entirely upon the personality of the 


erator or some peculiarity of the community. 


We maintained absolute silence upon Gary and 


nd 
Mr. Wirt for some years until in May, 1¥i4, in 
a normal school in the far tien a teacher in 
the institution said—*I suppose you will cut me 
from your list of acquaintances Wien I tell you 
that q am to be with Mr. Wirt in Gary next 
year. 

I protested that I had never spoken or written 
a word of criticism of either Mr. Wirt or Gary. 
“Oh, yes, but your silence speaks louder 
words. 


thing.” 


Within a week I spent a day with Mr. Wirt 
in Gary and wrote an article entitled—*Barri- 
caded Against Gary,” in which I clearly stated 
that I was not vouching for either Mr. Wirt 
or the Gary system, but would utter a word of 
caution to those inclined to abuse him. 

There is no professional temptation quite as 
great as that of being brilliant or abusive in de- 
nouncing new things. There are clergymen 
who, win much applause by pulpiteering against 
women’s dress, When the hats ate too big or 
too little; when» dresses are too short at the 
bottom, or too ‘short at the top. A preacher 
knows that he will get newspaper notoriety by 
denouncing a thing when it is new, though he 
knows that he will go with wife or daughter to 
select the same style when the new is off. 

Before any style in dress, in doctrine, in 
medicine, in politics is accepted by the masses, 
the masses like to hear the new thing ridiculed. 

When the use of an anesthetic was discovered 

learned ministerial association in Great Britain 
denounced every physician who used it, on the 
ground that it was flying in the face of provi- 
dence, because the Lord had ordinanced as 
Holy Writ announced that pain was the Lord’s 
method of warning of danger, of disciplining the 
human soul through the flesh; that to enable one 
to escape pain was to rob Hell of its chief 
virtue. A thousand men shouted praises of 
the logic of the clergy, when one would listen 
to the fact demonstrated by science. It is not 
certain that a Christian would ever have taken 
ether had not a brilliant physician called atten- 


tion to the fact that the Bible says that when the 
| 


han 
Ynat is a way you have of damning any- 


rib was removed from Adam’s side for the mak- 
ing of Eve, a deep sleep fell on Adam.” That 
was meeting the clergymen on _ their own 


ground. 


In 1914 in New York City, there was a change 
of hours in the high school sessions. It threw 
the city into an uproar. Students by hundreds 


went on a strike. The citv and its high school 
was on the front page of the greates 


i 


st daily 


papers in the world. The Associated Press sent 
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daily bulletins’ of the strike to every ity 
in the country. Doctors on their rounds talked 
of it in the presence of births and of deaths. 

In 1915 some reckless soul suggested that 
Mr. Wirt come to that city and tell of a score 
of changes any one of which made the cause 
of their educational riot look like cambric tea. 

Do you think any school man who was in 
that city in 1914 would welcome a twenty-fold 
repetition of that delirium? 

Mr. Wirt himself would have vetoed himself 
had he lived through that experience. 

I was not among the sons of men when Horace 
Mann had his famous controversy with the 
thirty-one Boston masters, but I have read and 
re-read that controversy which is by far the 
most brilliant educational pamphleting warfare 
that either Europe or America has ever known. 
I knew in after years several of the men who 
were foolish enough to engage in that conflict. 
After one of their attacks Mr. Mann wrote to 
a friend in England that in consequence he 
“lost much sleep and some reputation.” 

But I did live through the vitriolic denuncia- 
tions of Colonel Francis W. Parker, which, 
though tame as compared with the attacks upon 
Horace Mann,’ will never be forgotten by those 
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who were in the educational game from 1875 to 
1900. 

I also lived through the brilliant abuse of 
every advocate of Manual Training even in the 
diluted form that it was presented from 1885 
to 1895, 

Up-to-date the criticisms of Mr. Wirt are 
frivolous in comparison with broadsides de- 
livered at Calvin M. Woodward, Charles Ham, 
and others thirty years ago. 


Every one of those thunderers against in- 
dustrial art were soon pleading with their 


friends to “forget it.” 

Neither Mr. Mann, Colonel Parker, nor Mr. 
Woodward proposed any thing, or body of things, 
that were a tenth part as revolutionary as the 
things which Mr. Wirt has thoroughly es- 
tablished in Gary, and Mr. Shallow has made 
the only important criticism thereof. This 
speaks volumes for the new attitude of educa- 
tional leaders of this day. There is cause for 
intense pride over the sanity, professional 
spirit and courtesy of the profession as a whole. 
We certainly live in a different age from that 
of Mann, Parker and Woodward, of Morton, 
Pasteur and Lister, and there is cause for keen 
rejoicing. 
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THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS ON THE BASIS OF 
MERIT AND EFFICIENCY 


SUPERINTENDENT CLYDE C. GREEN 


Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


[Department of Superintendence, 1915.] 


As a mere matter of sound business policy,yare sufficient to convince us that the teacher’s 


the commercial world has adopted the method ~ 


of basing salaries and promotions upon the 
ability and usefulness of the employee. No em- 
ployer pays level salaries in a given department, 
and no employer makes salary and promotion 
depend chiefly upon years or service. 

The desire to apply sound business principles 
has prompted the administrative authorities of 
most large cities and many small ones to adopt 
some form of the merit, system of promoting 
teachers and fixing their salaries. 

But the application of business principles to 
the employment of teachers was not as simple as 
many expected. We have the assurance of many 
competent school authorities that their schedules 
based upon merit have stood the test. We also 
know of many notable failures and fully realize 
that the operation of this plan has meant serious 
trouble for more than one superintendent. 

It would be folly to ignore the fact that the 
introduction of the merit system involves really 
great difficulties, and it would be stupidity on the 
part of those who have had some measure of 
success in this phase of their work if they failed 
to recognize the martyrdom suffered by the 
pioneers in this movement. 7 

There are two important considerations which 


promotion and increase in salary should depend 
’ . . a 
solely upon her increase in efficiency. 


sole First, it 
is simple justice. 


Secondly, with rare exceptions 
teachers will not definitely prepare themselves 
for greater efficiency without hope of adequate 
reward, 

The first reason does not seem to admit of 
argument, and in our own experience has been 
accepted without question by all teachers and all 
others interested. 

The second reason is not self-evident; and in- 
volving as it does the great question of increas- 
ing the efficiency of teachers in the service, is 
opposed by those who are prone to deny that 
men and women in the teaching profession are 
influenced by the instincts and impulses common 
to the race. There may be teachers who are will- 
sacrifice without hope of 
reward, and this spirit is commendable 


ing to 


earthly 


themselves 
wherever it is found. It would be pleasant to 
conceive Of an entire corps of teachers or an en- 
tire body of public officials actuated by such 
motives; but experience teaches us that a salary 
of nity dollars does not usually purchase seventy- 
five dollars worth of service, and it is not reason- 
able to expect it. 

After all has been said about the higher motives 
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which should actuate a teacher in the perform- 
ance of her duties, there are two influences which 
are mightily effective in bringing forth her best 
efforts. These influences are the assurance that 
her increase in efficiency will be properly recog- 
nized in her promotion and the fixing of her 
salary, and the knowledge that she cannot hold 
her position if she is incompetent. 

The most frequent cause of failure is a de- 
fective method of determining the teacher's 
qualifications. Who shall pass upon the teacher's 
fitness for promotion or increase in salary? How 
shall her increase in efficiency be determined? 
What shall be the basis for determining her in- 
crease in efficiency?! 

Technically, in most cities, the Board of Edu- 
cation has the sole power to fix teachers’ sal- 
aries and assign them to their positions, but the 
fine question of a teacher’s increase in efficiency 
is one for the expert; and the chief factor should 
be an,efficiency record kept by the principal or 
other supervisory officer and approved by the 
superintendent. While we realize very keenly 
the vulnerable points of this method, we are 
satisfied that any honest and intelligent effort to 
measure a teacher's service in terms of well de- 
fined and commonly accepted standards is 
preferable to conclusions determined by the ex- 
travagant praise or better condemnation of a 
few parents, pupils, or even school board mem- 
bers who have personal relations with her. 

While the much overworked term “efficiency” 
is still obscured by a haze of mystery and uncer- 
tainty, we use it here in a relative sense, and we 
make no claim that any one is able to determine 
on an absolute basis that a teacher is ninety-five 
per cent. efficient. In the absence of the objec- 
tive standards for measuring educational pro- 
ducts and achievements we must be satisfied 
with standards which are essentially qualitative 
rather than quantative. 

Regardless of the academic discussions of im- 
practical theorists we are convinced that it is 
folly at this stage in the development of the 
science of education to attempt to specify an 
elaborate schedule of standards for judging a 
teacher's work as an instructor with the hope 
that such a schedule will be accepted generally 
by those authorities who are actually operating 
the merit system of promotion. On the other 
hand an essential element in any form of the 
merit system isthe designation ofa few specific 
qualities which are in harmony with the policies of 
the institution. These will be varied from time 
to time as the conditions justify. 

A record of a teacher’s classroom efficiency 
should be satisfactory to the teacher as well as to 
the supervisor if it is to have the desired effect 
upon that teacher, i. e., the retention of the 
teacher's service and her professional growth. 
Is this condition possible? Again we must take 
issue with the theorists who assert that only 
those teachers who receive a high rating are sat- 
isfied with the supervisor’s analysis of their work, 
and that in order to preserve peace he will give 
practically all of his teachers a high grade school 
room efficiency. 
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There are two important factors which must 
be given due consideration if the supervisor's 
analysis of a teacher’s work is to be satisfactory 
to both parties concerned. First, the supervisor 
must maintain an attitude of entire frankness 
toward a teacher regarding his estimate of her 
work. Positive criticism, favorable or un- 
favorable, is always preferred by honest people, 
and teachers belong to that class. Negative 
criticism savors of incompetency or chicanery. 
The teacher is on trial, and she is entitled to a 
bill of particulars. If she does not receive the 
coveted promotion or increase in salary she is 
entitled to a definite statement showing wherein 
she failed to meet the requirements. The su- 
pervisor’s record of a teacher’s efficiency should 
be fully discussed with her before it passes to 
higher authorities. Secondly, the supervisory 
authorities who do not have the confidence of 
those whom they are supervising, are not in a 
position to operate any system. This may seem 
rather harsh, but after all it is about time that 
we awake from our pedagogical dreams and 
face the stubborn facts of a practical world. 

A second element of vital importance in deter- 
mining a teacher’s fitness for promotion though 
one not so commonly recognized as the record 
of schoolroom efficiency, is the promotional 
examination or other means used to determine 
her growth in the knowledge of the theory of 
teaching, in scholarship, and in matters of gen- 
eral culture. The exact form which this pro- 
motional examination shall take will be de- 
termined by local conditions and policies, but 
where possible it seems expedient that it should 
be coincident with the examinations required by 
state law for the different grades of teachers’ li- 
censes. Inasmuch as the superintendent grants 
the lower grade certificates and has the recom- 
mending power with certificates of the higher 
grades, the department of supervision has a very 
practical opportunity to encourage growth both 
in a knowledge of educational processes and the 
philosophy of teaching, and in a knowledge of 
the academic branches required for the several 
grades of teachers’ certificates. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN. 
R. F. COOLEY 
Director, Continuation School, Milwaukee 
The Wisconsin Industrial Education act was 
passed by the Legislature of 1911. This law was 
of unusual interest throughout the country be- 
cause it provided:— 

First—An independent 
the work. 

Second—Power for the Board of Industrial 

Education to levy a special tax of one- 
half mill on the assessed valuation of 
the city. 

Third—Compulsory attendance upon the part 
of apprentices and those under six- 
teen years of age working on permits. 

Fourth—Attendance was made free to all per- 

sons over fourteen years of age not 
by law compelled to attend some 
other school. 





Board to administer 
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The State Board of Industrial Education was 
given power to determine what schools should 
be given state aid. It was provided that all 
courses of instruction, as well as the character 
of the teaching done, must meet with the ap- 
proval of the State Board before state aid could 
be granted any community. Not more than 
$3,000 in aid could be given one school and no: 
more than $10,000 could be granted one city. 

The local Boards of Industrial Education were 
charged with the duty of fostering and establish- 
ing Commercial, Industrial, Evening and Con- 
tinuation Schools, and these terms were not de- 
fined or restricted in any way except by the pro- 
vision that Safety, Citizenship, English, Sanita- 
tion and Hygiene were to be included in the cur- 
riculum. In the case of apprentices, it was pro- 
vided that the work must be supplemental to the 
trades to which the young people were ap- 
prenticed, and an apprentice was required to at- 
tend the school five hours each week while school 
was in session during the entire period of his 
apprenticeship, unless he sooner attained his 
majority, when attendance would become vol- 
untary. 

In the short time that has elapsed since or- 
ganizing the work in the State of Wisconsin, with 
but one man in the field, twenty-nine cities have 
inaugurated forty-nine schools and raised in- 
cluding the state aid $341,000.00 for their sup- 
port. There have been during the past year 
25,004 people who have found what they wanted 
and needed in these schools. 

The Board of Industrial Education has conceived 
its special function to be that of establishing an in- 
stitution so. varied in what it teaches and so 
flexible in its administration as to meet ade- 
quately the needs for further practical education 
of all people who are working and wish such ad- 
vantages. The response when such opportunities 
are offered must set at rest forever all opposition 
which arises from reasonable people who have 
doubted the importance of giving those members 
of the community who must work a chance to 
improve their condition both civically and 
economically. 

AR A 
A PEACE APPEAL. 


[This is a stirring appeal put forth by the Friends 
Guild of Teachers at a meeting at the University of 
London, January 5, 1915.] 

In the first few weeks of the war, a circular 
was issued by the president of the Board of 
Education, which probably found its way to 
the hands of many. It was a stirring appeal 
to the teachers of Great Britain to maintain 
the work of Education at its highest level, and 
so “keep open the lines of communication be- 
tween the present and the future.” This is the 
sentiment which we would emphasize today. 

Only recently has the importance of Educa- 
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tion begun to receive due recognition, and to 
the same extent our responsibilities are in- 
creased. ; 

And now we are suddenly face to face with 
a great national and international tragedy,— 
a menace to the progress of civilization itself. 
Jealousy and greed and the love of domina- 
tion have borne their fruit. This fratricidal 
mania is the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual shortcoming. This gigantic 
crime has been made possible by the apathy 
and ignorance of millions of small minds,— 
minds that have not been properly developed, 
intellects that can only grasp the things that 
are immediately at hand, souls that have not 
known what is the height and depth of the love 
of Christ, personalities that have not been edu- 
cated up to the highest responsibilities of life. 


Yes, ultimately a large share of the blame lies 


at the door of the teaching profession. In all 
school work we have an opportunity of training 
our pupils in intellectual integrity, depth of un- 
derstanding, and a wide outlook. What have 
we said to convince the children of our land 
that war is a relic of barbarism, irreconcilable 
with the teaching of Jesus Christ, and fit only 
to be relegated with all its fiendish instruments 
of destruction to the Museums of Europe? And 
what have we done to inculcate those larger 
ideals of national service and international co- 
operation, by which alone this anarchronism may 
be swept away? 

In the past our efforts have undoubtedly 
been small and half-hearted. To some of us 
there seemed little more to be said on the sub- 
ject of peace. But now, by this great calamity 
our tongues are loosed, and the ears of all the 
world are unstopped. Now is the opportunity, 
the like of which has never been. Signs have 
not been wanting, especially during the recent 
festival of Christmas, that throughout 
Christendom an uneasy conscience is stirring. 
The Church and the Press still attempt to hallow 
the conflict. But here and there voices are 
breaking out in louder and louder protest. 

Ours now and in the days to come +o help- 
the rising generation to avoid a repetition of 
this folly; to train their vision to take long 
views, protecting the eyes of their souls as we 
guard their physical sight from the perpetual 
contemplation of near things; ours to cultivate 
a perception of relative values, and a belief in 
the real might of moral and spiritual forces. 
Ours to show what could be done for the pro- 
gress of mankind if all the splendid energy and 
heroism of this bitter time could be poured in 
happier days into fairer and more productive 
channels, 

The harvest waves golden ripe, and the la- 
bourers are many. The day has dawned. Ours 
the. privilege to assist in garnering the grain. 





“ 


An uneducated person is one who is nonplussed by all but the most habitual 


situation.— William James. 
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THE SCIENCE OF THE SURVEY 
Cc, W. MADDOX 
Superintendent of the Normal Training School, Oswego, New York 
[Mr. Maddox has recently made a scientific profes- 
sional survey of the state public schools of Oswego.] 


One of the best tests of the efficiency of a 
school system is found in the proper classifica- 
tion of children and their progress through the 
schools. It is not enough to leave the direc- 
tion of this to the individual teacher or prin- 
cipal, as one of the greatest economic and so- 
cial wastes is the misfit child and the habitual 
repeater, those who are not in proper grades 
in reference to their ages, and those wha fail 
to pass from one grade to the next. It is the 
business of school and society to find children 
of this type and to diagnose and treat them as 
a physician would a patient. 

During the past seven years dozens of 
American cities have taken up this matter and 
analysed their school systems to find the lag- 
gard and the superior pupils and treat them 
according to their needs. The school system 
which neglects this is throwing an expensive 
burden on the people in the very near future. 
From the sub-normal class comes the big per- 
centage of the mental, moral and physical de- 
pendents later in life. So, too, special atten- 
tion should be given the unusually bright chil- 
dren, of whom there is always a small per- 
centage, to prepare them to. take their natural 
places as leaders or contributors to some special 
field of endeavor along a line of work for 
which they show some special bent. 

The causes of retardation may be _ briefly 
stated as late entrance to school, irregular at- 
tendance, truancy, lack of uniform systems and 
promotions, slow mentalities from various 
causes, too large classes, physical defects of 
various causes, too much substitute teaching poor 
regular teachers, failure of particular type of 
school, course, study or presentation of sub- 
ject matter. 

To correct retardation cities have tried the 
following special classes for the different types 
of defectives; open air schools, etc.; special 
teacher in each building to assist regular 
teachers in coaching backward pupils; vaca- 
tion school for both backward and ambitious 
children; system of promotion based on_ in- 
dividual accomplishments of pupils with proper 
restrictions; one grade to a teacher and small 
lasses, industrial works etc.; in grades about 
the fifth and establishment of prevocational 
classes in district courses; establishment of 
junior high school; improvement of methods 
of teaching wherever possible; maintenance of 


Cc 


clerical force in superintendent’s office to keep 
detailed records of progress of every child in 
school. These, with adequate medical  in- 


spection, are only a few things which are being 
done, and which should be done every- 
Where to keep the boy and girl in 
school until he is ready to assume his place in 
society. 

[Mr. Maddox found Oswego a little better 
than the assumed average in preventing elimin- 
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ation, but the number leaving school is greater 
than is mecessary. Out of 2,322 
pupils whose records were studied, 
1,416 or 60.9 per cent. were of normal 
age for their grades; 677, or 29.1 per cent., 
were retarded or over age for the grade, and 
229, or 9.8, were too young for their grade. 
In a more definite analysis the following is 
shown regarding thirteen year olds who should 
normally be in the eighth grade: one is in the 
second grade, seven in the third, eight in the 
fourth, twenty-five in the fifth, fifty-seven in 
the sixth, fifty-seven in the seventh, and sixty 
in the eighth. An examination of children in 
the sixth grade shows that according to age 
qualifications, two should be in the fourth grade, 
thirty in the fifth, eighty-four in the sixth, 
seventy-six in the seventh, fifty-seven in the 
eighth, thirty-one in the first year high school, 
ten in the second year, five in the third year, 
and one in the fourth year.] 


FINANCING THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


N.C, MACDONALD 
State Inspector, North Dakota 


The system used in financing the rural schools 
in many of the states is im some respects inade- 
quate and an antiquated one. This statement is 
based on the facts: (1) that the major portion of 
the funds derived from direct taxation is levied 
by the local school boards and is sufficient in 
amount, and (2) that the county and state 
tuition funds are appropriated on the basis of 
the number of school children of school age 
regardless of any other requirement. Of the 
total funds used in our state for the support of 
the rural schools seventy-two per cent. is de- 
rived from a school district tax, twelve per cent. 
from a county tuition fund, fifteen per cent. 
from a state tuition fund, and one per cent, 
from the special state aid appropriation. 

The school district tax is levied by the local 
school board and collected by the county treas- 
urer. The average tax for rural schools in eleven 
mills as against twenty-four for city schools. 
Herein lies one chief reason for the difference 
in the efficiency of the two systems. The county 
tuition fund consists of a two mill and a one 
dollar poll tax. The state tuition fund is made 
up of the income from the permanent land grant 
and the net proceeds from fines and penaltiés, 
which proceeds amount to about one per cent. 
of this fund. Both these funds are apportioned 
on the number of children of school age. 

Unsuccessful efforts have been made to change 
to an attendance basis. The special aid is ap- 
portioned to encourage consolidation, and the 
standardization of the one-room schools. Though 
this fund is only one per cent. of the total spent, 
vet is a fair and conservative statement to make 
that it does more to secure and maintain pro- 
gressive standards of school efficiency than 
treble the sum spent in the other way. 

Briefly, the major portion of school taxes 
should be levied by the state and the funds de- 
rived therefrom including the state tuition fund 
should be apportioned upon what is known 
as teachers-employed-aggregate-days-of-attend- 
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ance basis. This would encourage the employ- 
ment of a sufficient number of teachers and the 
securing of a larger and more regular attena- 
ance; and it would also equalize the tax burden 
between the poor and the wealthy districts. This 
should be supplemented by a small local tax to 
provide for buildings and general equipment, 
and also by a special state aid levy with which 
to secure and maintain good standards for 
rural schools in order to make sure that the 
people’s money and the pupil’s time would be 
invested to the best advantage. 

That such a system would destroy local pride, 
and a sense of responsibility is not true. If it 
were true, then taxing for school purposes in 
proportion to the size of a man’s bank account, 
and not in proportion to the size of his family 
would also do so. Since the child is educated 
for the state, he should be educated by the state 
to the end that all the children of the people 
shall be provided with equal and adequate school 
privileges.—Address at. Department of Super- 
intendence. 


>... 


MUST WE CONFESS? 
CAROLYN E. MORRISON 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


At the recent meeting of the Northeastern 
Minnesota Educational Association, learned 
professors came bearing the gospel of more si- 
lent reading for elementary school pupils. They 
showed us most vividly where we had been at 
fault in our Over emphasis upon oral reading. 
Under the spell of their ardor we were moved 
to applause that bespoke honest conviction. 
The reaction to this outward confession came 
in the sober light of the morning when we saw 
our faults recorded in clear, cold print in the 
headlines of the morning papers. To have the 
finger of scorn thus pointed at the subject 
that has without doubt received more carefui 
attention than any other in the elementary 
school curriculum was more than some super- 
intendents and teachers could bear. Conse- 
quently they were moved to rise in their own 
defense. 

It was not strange that there was evidence 
that criticism of reading cut a little more deeply 
into the hearts of those from the Iron Ranges. 
Who but those who had done it know the 
travail of going into a wilderness and, by means 
of a school system that must be reared from its 
foundations, transforming a melting pot of 
races into an English speaking and English 
reading community? If such a school can pre- 
sent at the end of the elementary course a pupil 
who can stand on his feet and read aloud in 
good form any ordinary page of printed English 
has it not done what it could? What a pleasure 
it would be to say to our critical professors, 
“Go your way. Talk to others. We must be 
excused,” 

To the fact that such an answer cannot con- 
scientiously be given, the writer feels obliged 
to bear witness. To one coming here four 
years ago from eastern localities this matter of 
turning out pupils who would as well as could 
read became an insistent question. There it was 
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the exception for a child not to be surrounded 
in his home by books, magazines, and papers 
that beckoned him continually to use the read- 
ing power gained at school. Here was the sad 
spectacle of hordes of children who were being 
given the reading tool in bright and shining con- 
dition only to let it rust from disuse the moment 
the reading lesson was over. Teachers and su- 
pervisors said, “We cannot solve the problem. 
We are now doing all that our time will permit.” 
Librarians say “ We are doing what we can but 
it is uphill work.” 

Little was accomplished in this field by the 
school until a sixth grade classroom teacher, 
Miss Catherine E. Cunniff, was induced to un- 
dertake the experiment of giving a 
fourth of fifth of her usual _ reading 
time to the telling of stories and the discussion 
of books read at any time by herself and her 
pupils. It was not many weeks before the 
school realized that something was happening 
in that class. At the end of eight months an 
actual count showed that the number of books 
read by individual pupils ranged from eight to 
seventy with an average of over -thirty books 
per pupil for the entire class. Not only did the 
pupils show absorbing interest in the books 
that they were reading but there was a quicken- 
ing in all kinds of English work especially in 
oral and written compositions. In many in- 
stances even the parents and other members of 
the families of these children became interested 
and sent requests for books. 

The work gradually spread to other classes 
and the teachers took up the work as a pleasure 
rather than as a task. Librarians gave valuable 
assistance in the work and reported a marked 
improvement in number and quality of books 
called for by the children. The addition of a 
children’s librarian at the public library gave an 
added impetus near the end of these first eight 
months. She is now by invitation of the 
teachers a regular visitor in all classrooms and 
in return receives the support of the teachers 
who encourage attendance at library story hours 
and conferences with librarians at the library. 
Every teacher in the intermediate grades keeps 
on file a card for every book read by every 
child in her class either during school hours 
or in out-of-school time. These are referred 
to and discussed as a regular part of the read- 
ing work. 

This is an instance where recognition of silent 
reading has produced results and that under 
admittedly unfavorable conditions. The read- 
ing period instead of being an end in itself has 
become a dynamic force. And is it not true in 
reading as in all other school subjects that things 
should happen in school in order that some- 
thing may happen out of school? 

Futhermore such results are an evidence that 
there was latent ability in pupils that was re- 
maining untouched by the reading period. We 
were “short.” And probably still “short” of 
what we can do. Shall we confess? Shall we 
take the public into our confidence and acknowl- 
edge that our reading can be improved? Need 
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we fear the headlines that announce our cone, 


fession? Is it not said, “Confess your fatlts 
one to another?” Why? In order “that ye 
may be healed.” Does not such an attitude 
wpon the part of the school engender rather 
than destroy the confidence of the public? 


BOY SCOUTS.—VIII. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL, D. 
President Emeritus of Harvard University. 


The requirements for the rank of first-class 
scout. First, he must be able to swim fifty 
yards. Now, swimming is the best of exercises 
except riding horseback; and it does not cost 
so much to swim as it does to ride. To swim 
well is a first-rate bodily attainment which is 
never lost, and is always an abiding source of 
confidence in one’s self. 

The first-class scout must extend the attain- 
ment of the second-class scout as regards earn- 
ing money and signalling. He must also make 
a round-trip alone or with another scout to a 
point at least seven miles away, going on foot 
or rowing a boat, and then write a satisfactory 
account of the trip and of the things observed. 
Here is another sample of education by doing 
things. There is no better way to learn Eng- 
lish composition than to write often an account 
of something you have observed at cost of labor 
and hardship. A first-class scout must know 
methods for panic prevention, “what to do in 
case of fire, ice, electric and gas accidents; how 
to help in case of runaway horse, mad dog, or 
snake bite; treatment for dislocations, uncon- 
sciousness, poisoning, fainting, apoplexy, sun- 
stroke, heat exhaustion, and freezing; know the 
treatment for sunburn, ivy poison, bites and 
stings, nose-bleed, earache, toothache,  in- 
flammation or grit in eye, cramp or stomach- 
ache and chills; demonstrate artificial respira- 
tion.” Few boys today have anybody to teach 
them these things. They are not taught in 
ordinary schools. Parents are usually incompe- 
tent to teach them. The boy scout organiza- 
tion provides an admirable organization to 
teach things which everybody ought to Know, 
and particularly every able-bodied person com- 
petent to give aid in such emergencies. 

The requirements in cooking made of a first- 
class scout involve much skilful use of the 
senses; and a first-class scout has to learn not 
only to cook a variety of food, but also to ex- 
plain to another boy how to do likewise. This 
requirement emphasises the striking merit of 
the scout organization as means of teaching. 

“Read a map correctly, and draw, from field 
notes made on the spot, an intelligible rough 
sketch map, indicating by the proper marks 
important buildings, roads, trolley lines, main 
landmarks, principal elevations, etc. Point out 
a compass direction without the help of the 
compass.” It is no easy thing in a forest to find 





north without a compass, and no 
easy thing at sea if the sun is 
not shining. This scout requirement means 


elementary instruction in the art of topography, 
and knowledge of topography may add very 
much throughout life to the enjoyment of 
landscape, 
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The next test is “Use properly an axe for fell- 
ing or-trimming light timber; or produce an arti- 
cle of carpentry or cabinet-making or metal work 
made by himself. Explain the method fol- 
lowed.” This is a test of high educational value 
if well carried out. It prescribes the acquisi- 
tion of a valuable skill, and then demands capa- 
city to explain the skilful process. Many a 
time I have observed that men who could run 
a shoe factory, or a machine shop, or a large 
textile business, were yet utterly tnable to ex- 
plain their own methods, or to describe their 
own daily functions. Many legal practitioners 
competent to conduct their cases admirably 
prove quite unable to teach law. Many. skil- 
ful medical and surgical practitioners are un- 
able to explain clearly to a body of students 
their own successful practices. It is a first-rate 
piece of training which a first-class scout has re- 
ceived under this requirement. 


“Judge distance, size, number, height, and 
weight within twenty-five per cent.” That is, 
make the judgment come within twenty-five per 
cent. of the true distance, size, number, etc. The 
entire Chinese nation would provide few. first- 
class scouts if this test were to be made. If 
you ask a Chinese how far it is to the next vil- 
lage, the chances are that he will give you some 
round number like ten miles, or a hundred 
miles, and that his estimate will by no means 
be within twenty-five per cent. of the truth, A 
universal inaccuracy, with regard to numbers 
seems to characterize the entire population of 
China. Hence serious troubles. with regard 
to transportation, travelling, marketing . the 
crops, and buying and selling in the market 
places of China. 

“Describe fully, from observation, ten species 
of trees or. plants—including poison, ivy—by 
their bark, leaves, flowers, fruit, or scent; or six 
species of wild birds by their plumage, notes, 
tracks, or habits; or six species of native wild 
animals by their form, color, call, tracks, or 
habits; find the North Star, and name and de- 
scribe at least three constellations of stars,” 
Among these items I should be incompetent in 
a large majority. You will notice that this train- 
ing or education takes boys into contact with 
nature, and leads them to a careful observation 
of natural phenomena. They are taken out into 
woods by their scout leaders or masters; their 
attention is directed to the nightly splendors of 
the heavens. They learn to observe and think 
about the habits of plants, birds, and animals. 
Again the scout movement is setting an ex- 
ample that our whole public school system ought 
to follow. Do you wonder that I take an interest 
in the boy scout movement as means of educa- 
tion? : 

“Furnish satisfactory evidence that he has ‘put 
into practice in his daily life the principles of 
the scout oath and law.” Then comes the ex- 
cellent final requirements,—“Enlist a boy 
trained by himself in the requirements of (a 
tenderfoot. In other words, the candidate 
must prove that he has done one good piece of 
teaching before he can aspire to become a first- 
Class scout.—Address, 
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PICTURE STUDY—(VI.) 


MARY E. COTTING 


: 


Thére is so much in the mind of most 
artists in relation to their conception of subjects 
that it is oftentimes baffling to read their entire 
thought. from the finished picture, but with the 
works of this month difficulty of such a nature 
will not be encountered. 

In all of his pictures as in “Waiting For His 
Share,”"—(A. H. Dieffenbach) an open reading 
is’ offered. Here is given what might be con- 
sidefed a picture in itself as a background for 
an incident in child-life. A rambling lane, over- 
looked by quaint buildings, becomes the loitering 
place of chubby Little Girl and Small Boy. 
What can be the contents of the package so pre- 
cious as’ to call out such a satisfied expression 
on the face of one, and of anxious expectancy 
upon that of the other child? One wonders if 
they. have’ carried eggs, or butter to a cus- 
tomer in’ the basket which hangs apparently 
empty upon the arm of Small Boy while he 
longingly watches Little Girl’s preparation for 
sharing her goodies. Even the goose just be- 
hind inqusitively stretches toward them hoping 
for a tidbit, and farther along there is another 
places, and cool shadow of b'gh walls! It must 
be the best sort of a town in which to live for 
there is at one side of the curving way a deep 
interested watcher who, no doubt, wouldn’t ob- 
ject to a taste of the treat. 


What a fine place for tlhe “creatures of 
feathers” to enjoy themselves,—in the puddle- 
trough into which flows a stream of water the 
day and night through; no creature—either man 
or beast—need go thirsty here. All about, too, 
are trees to yield a crop of fruit, or give pleas- 
ure and comfort by their beauty or shade. When 
nothing remains of the treat the children will 
trudge home—playing some game, perhaps, as 
they go. (As the errand seems to have been 
accomplished there’s no harm in loitering.) This 
is just a representation of simple child-life with 
setting so natural the very youngest children 
will respond to its dear, familiar quahties, and 
with little urging tell their stories each accord- 
ing to his ability. The older pupils will, with 
slight suggestion, be able to write a description, 
or create a story which is the kind of work to 
be done with a picture of the character of this. 

While “Fishing Boat”—(A. Flameng) is better 
adapted for use with the older pupils it may be 
made the means of developing stories of 
bravery of the men who “follow the sea-faring”’ 
life, and of repeating the thought of all that 
“Safety First” suggests. An analysis should 
be worked out with older pupils by questioning 
so as to have them understand that it is really 
a marine,—with the addition of a story sug- 
gested by the boat which is at anchor to Judge 
by its position, and condition of the sails. En 
courage conversation, displaying knowledge pu- 


pils may have of boats, their management .and 
use. The knowledge’ of tides, ability to judge 
by look of ‘elotrds, and direction of the wind 
which must be possessed by those who sail boats 








WAITING FOR HIS SHARE.—A. H. DIEFFKNBACH. 


successfully should be considered. Show how 
the artist has suggested action by the wind-filled 
sails of the craft at the background; vastness of 
the sea-expanse and time of the day by his 
handling of light, velocity of wind by appear- 
ance of clouds, and water movement by dip of 
the boat. 

The picture is simple of construction, but 
therein is shown the artist’s understanding of 
the natural qualities of such a scene, and his 
ability to suggest a.story of the men wlio go in 
boats like this to their, nets. The result of 
study of the picture should be a description of it 
interwoven with an imaginery account of a trip 
to the nets. 

The pictorial possibilities of one’s every day 
environment is shown’ by “A Resting-place” 
(M. Laux) as also there is suggested a story of 
bird-life. In story form with the younger chil- 
dren bring out the facts of the swallows’ return 
from their winter home to this locality where 
the ledge structure of the hill offers a perfect 
home-site; the pool of the foreground serves as 
a drinking and bathing place as well as one 
from which may be formed the mud-plaster used 
in constructing the home; the wires are fine 
perches upon which to rest after a tiresqme 





agape 
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period of practicing some of the many lessons 
which the parent birds must teach their young; 
of what these lessons consist. In closing tact- 
fully draw comparison between the obedience of 
birds and children. The use of this picture 
should deepen all that was developed by con- 
sideration of the other bird-picture by the same 
artist which was used previously. 

The older pupils are to discover the clever- 
ness with which the work is constructed; to 
imagine the spring coloring, of the background 
and meadow; the rare clearness of the sky, and 
sharpness of reflections in the water upon such a 
day; the natural poise and grace of the birds; 
and making of this a sort of introduction give 
orally, or in writing a little tale of swallow-life 
before, at, or after the period here represented. 


That it may seem an easy matter to produce 
such a picture is not unlikely to be the thought 
of the pupils; but upon continued thought upon 
the subject the conclusion will be reached that 
it takes the knowledge, experience and talent of 
a “big worker” to raise the simple and everyday 
to the height to which Laux raises them. 


Through studying the-werk of these four pres- 


ent-time, artists. the. pupils twill more ,than. ever 
be hefpéd’ t6 realize that many ‘pictut'es aré the 








FISHING BOAT.—A. FLAMENG. 


records of real things which are familiar to 
everyone; and also that it is no more difficult to 
“find out” about a picture than about incidents 
occurring about them, or places and objects they 
may visit or encounter at any time. To make 
the human better satisfied with life and action, 
and more enamored of the charm and workings 
of nature is the office of such pictures as these. 
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A WHOLESOME REBUKE 7 


HON, EDWARD HYATT 


State Superintendent of California, in the ‘Western Journal of 
Education” 


Principal McKown of the Santa Monica 
High School, has ripped the teaching profes- 
sion up the back in the Sierra News for ask- 
ing the book companies for free» copies of 
books, for desk books, for examinations, or what 
not. He says the practice ought to stop, because it 
is not fair to the companies nor to the teachers, 
and that the school should be expected to buy 
and pay for the desk books that are needed. 

It seems to me, after long observation, and 
occasional thought, that Mr. McKown is cor- 
rect. Upon what theory would a ‘teacher ask 
an agent for one or more valuable books? If 
he is honest, is he not under an obligation? 
Some teachers gain a reputation with the book 
men as book hogs; and are contemptuously ad- 
vertised as such in private conversations, The 
book men seem willing and anxious to meet all 
requests of this kind—but really they feel it to 
be an unfair imposition that is necessary to 
hold trade. Once I saw a fellow member of 
my board say, “Well, I should like a copy of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, if you 
please.” Although he was half joking, he got 
the dictionary, and he has it yet. Some save 
all their sample copies for a few years and sell 
them to second-hand men in a lump for ten or 
twenty or thirty dollars. 

All these things are not illegal, but they are 
unmoral. They dull the edge of honesty. They 
are an unfair tax on the one hand, and a dubious 
demand on the other. 
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PARENT TEACHERS” ASSOCIATION. 


School Patrons'” Associations, by whatever 
name designated, have ‘greater possibilities of 
good and of evil than any other phase of near- 
school activities. One superintendent praises 
them highly, another says he would as soon have 
his Satanic majesty let loose in his community, 
and these men are equally good personally, pro- 
fessionally and civically, and they are both 
describing actual conditions. 

Theoretically there is nothing more needed, 
nothing more desirable than an organization of 
patrons for the benefit of the schools. 

To be valuable they should be entirely cos- 
mopolitan. All classes of patrons should be- 
long, and all classes should attend, and there 
should be no more meetings than a large num- 
ber will attend. 

There should be no meeting held without 
members of the school board, the superintendent 
or representatives of his office, the principal, 
and all teachers in attendance. 

Such an organization must be wholly and al- 
ways constructive, never critical or destructive. 
There should be no criticism of parents or the 
public on the one side, or of the Board of Edu- 
cation, superintendent or teachers on the other. 

It is no place for politics of any kind. Persons 
extra prominent in politics or in any cam- 
paign| that tends to disrupt the public should 
not be prominent in a Parent-Teachers’ or- 
ganization. fi i 
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These conditions should be written into the 
constitution of every such association. We have 
known a Parent-Teachers’ Association to be or- 
ganized for pure deviltry, with a purpose to 
have very few members, to enable some one with 
a grievance to use it as a cloak for nefarious 
activity. 

On the other hand the very large majority of 
the associations as [ know them are an intense 
power for good. They strengthen the hands of 
the best members of the Board of Education, of 
all school officers and teachers; they lead in 
every good movement for the schools; they make 
for the improvement of all material conditions; 
they are boosters for the schools; they are 
a comfort and joy to every one. in 
authority educationally, and they place every 
home behind every phase of school life. It is 
nothing against the principle that some people 
misuse the opportunity. That is true even in 
religious organizations. 


a a 


A. 
——. 


“SCHOOL CREDIT FOR HOME WORK.” 


Mr. Alderman is one of the few men living 
who has made a great contribution to educa- 
tional progress, a contribution that represents 
genius, masterfulness, heroism and wisdom. 

We are not concerned with the question as 
to whether or not some one else, somewhere, 
sometime did something akin to this, for we have 
an impression that somebody somewhere has al- 
ways done in spirit what Mr. Alderman has set 
thousands of teachers adoing, but we are entirely 
sure that the present movement for school 
crediting for homework had its incentive in his 
leadership as superintendent of the McMinnville, 
Oregon, schools, as a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Education in the State University, but 
more especially as state superintendent of Ore- 
gon, and this book will go far toward making 
appreciation of the educational possibilities of 
home life universal. 

It was a keen satisfaction to the editor and 
official staff of the Journal of Education to be 
among the first, if not literally the first, to give 
nation-wide emphasis to the work of Mr. Alder- 
man. I recall with what surprise my un- 
qualified endorsement of the movement, descrip- 
tion of its working, and prophesy of the world- 
wide fame sure to come to Oregon, were re- 
ceived by the teachers of Oregon, some five years 
ago, and-three years ago it was one of my rarest 
opportunities to spend a few weeks in a five- 
hundred-mile automobile tour through — the 
slightly known deserts and forests of Eastern 
and Central Oregon, where the teachers were 
really achieving the results described in this 
book, a work which answers every question we 
have ever heard asked about this new phase of 


*“School Credit or Home Work.’’ By L.R. Alderman, Superinten- 
dent, Portland, Oregon. Clo Lilustrated, pp 181. Price $1.00. 
Boston, New York, ¢ icago : oughton, Mifflia Company. 
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school life.’ It! also’ deSérves ‘especial’ commenda- 


tion for the excellence of the style and attractive- 
ness of the. work from every ‘standpoint. 


---@ 


EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The following report of a legislative happen- 
ing in Massachusetts speaks for itself :— 

The so-called ‘mill, tax” bill, by which 
Boston was to. be called on to contribute 
close to three-quarters of a million of 
dollars to the support of schools 
throughout the state, was killed in the 
House recently by a vote of 125 
to seventy-nine. Representatives 
of practically all the cities and, towns 
which would have to make contributions 
under the bill voted against it, and those 
to be favored voted for it, 

We long ago ceased to have any, hope of a 
“mill school tax” in Massachusetts because it 
has never been possible to get a legislative vote 
that differed materially from this in which cities 
voted according to what they are to get or to 
lose by it. Why the measure is pressed we do 
not see. There has been no gain im forty years. 

The wealthy cities. always look upon it as 
little less than a direct steal. They will never 
take an educational view of such a tax. 

That the vote is not anti-educational is evident 
from the fact that those same cities are most 
ready to vote for every measure for the financial 
aid of small towns, a movement in which Massa- 
chusetts leads the world. 

Nothing is ever proposed for the financial edu; 
cational benefit of rural communities that is not 
promptly voted. 

They take a different view of. the, mill tax 
scheme. If Somerville, Everett, Natick and 
Lawrence were to gain afew thousand dollars 
by such a tax and Cambridge, Malden, Newton 
and Salem were to lose, you could not make 
Cambridge, Malden, Newton and Salem believe 
that the education of Somerville, Everett, 
Natick and Lawrence would be appreciably im- 
proved. 

A mill tax in Massachusetts, however just in 
principle, is not likely to be voted in fifty years. 
Massachusetts is ready to help all in need edu- 
cationally, but she will not juggle with taxes as 
between cities, 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 

When O. H. Benson of the United States De- 
partment of Education lectured on Boys and 
Girls’ Club Work at the DeKalb, Illinois, Nor- 
mal School a woman who was there by chance 
wrote an account of it for an agricultural paper. 
Mr. Benson received more than ten thousand 
personal letters of inquity and comparatively few 
of them were from teachers. 

Teachers must not let the public get ahead 
of them in anything educational. Corn clubs 
for boys and Canning clubs for girls are pri- 
marily school activities and must be promoted to 
the limit by school people. It is\a condition 
and not a theory that is confronting the super- 
intendents, especially county . superintendents 
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and all superimtendents who have any possi- 
bility of developing garden interest. Give this 
first place this season, 
0 -0-@-- -2- 
GLORIOUS HARVARD 

It is exceedingly gratifying that there are edu- 
cational institutions that can be entirely inde- 
pendent. This is no reflection upon . in- 
stitutions that cannot be. It takes several kinds 
of people to make a world and several kinds of 
institutions to make a nation, but there is a thrill 
of pride as well as of joy in knowing that there 
are universities in Ameried such as can exist 
nowhere else in the world. 

President A. Lawtence Lowell of» Harvard 
University has made public his reply to a ‘letter 
addressed to him by Professor Kuno Meyer, 
of the University of Berlin, in which the latter 
protested against the publication by a Harvaril 
student paper of'a poem entitled “Gott Mit 
Uns.” Dr. Lowell disclaims for the University 
authorities any’ ‘responsibility for the verses 
and says Harvard's policy of freedom of speech 
will be preserved. -His letter is as follows 

“Cambridge, Mass. April 2%7—My © Dear 
Professor Meyer: Your: letter has <¢ome, and 
I am grieved at the feeling of irritation against 
Harvard that it shows. The poem and prize ‘to 
which you refer I» had never ‘heard’ of ‘until 
your letter came: 

“As you are awate, the freédom of speech of 
neither the professors ‘nor the students in an 
American university is limited, nor are they 
themselves subject . in their Pfpgances to the 
direction of the Sithorities4~ Pais policy of 
freedom of speech, we shall continue to pursue, 
for we believe it to be the only one which ac- 
cords with the principles of academic freedom. | 
hope the time will come when you and ‘your col- 
leagues’ in Germany will recognize that this 
course is the only right one. Very truly yours, 

“A. Lawrence Lowell.” 

The poem, which was anti-German in tone, 
was written in competition, and the author was 
given a prize: The judges.were two. professors 
of the University. 








as 
TOO MUCH -HOME- TALENT 

A city andy €asify Hdve too much “honié talent” 
in its teaching force,»as:a result of: preference 
for graduates of its own teacher-training school, 
according to Dr. Frank A. Manny, of Baltimore, 
in a bulletin: on “City Training Schools” just 
issued by the United States: Bureau of Education. 

“No greater misfortune can come to any school 
system than to have a steady anbreeding of home 
talent,” declares Dr. »Manny.. “The Board’ of 
Education should émsist upon the selection of: at 
least one-third of the new teachers each year 
from outside the city limits. The preference: in 
appointment. for local graduates is not always 
in the mterest of the school system. To. say that 
a teacher must suffer the penalty’ of being. ac- 
counted less worthy because she has graduated 
from some other training school than the one 
in the city where application’ is' made for a) por 
tion is to strangle healthy competition among 
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teachers. Inbreeding is today the blight of a 
great many school systems im this country.” 

The city of Spokane, Washington, closed its 
city-training school for “tea@clfets some years ago, 
Dr. Manny deéelates/'mainly fer the reason that 
“the school authorities were embarrassed by the 
necessity of selecting as teachers those trained 
in the local institution, even though they were 
inferior to others.” 

Some of ithe cities that have training schools 
for teachers have endeavored to meet the in- 
breeding problem by limitmg the number of 
teachers to be selectéd from the local training 
schools. Thus Pittsburgh, in opening such a 
school, made a cule. that not more than. sixty 
per cent. of the city teachers could be drawn 
from this school... Indianapolis has for years 
limited the number of teachers trained im its own 
school to not more than four-fifths of the need. 
In Burlington, Iowa, every fourth teacher, must 
come from ottside the. city. Newark N. J., 
places the proportion of experienced teachers 
from outside sources at from one-fourth to one- 
third. . Harrisburg, Pa., secures half its. teachers 
from. elsewhere. 

Reports from forty-three cities show, accord- 
ing to..Dr, Manny, that “Baltimore, Md., and 
Paterson, N. J., have the smallest proportion of 
teachers. from outside sources; while Newark, 
N. J.; Cleveland, Ohio; Rochester, N. Y.;, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.;, and Omaha, Nebraska, have the 
largest percentage of teachers trained else- 
where.” ii ; 

SILAS C. STONE 

Silas C. Stone, long principal of the Hyde 
School, Boston, died recently at his home 
in this city at an advanced age. We cannot be 
content with merely recording the fact, for Mr. 
Stone was a personal friend for a longer time 
than anyone connected with the Boston schools, 
and a better teacher or a nobler man we have 
never known. We were principals at the same 
time in Newton, Massachusetts, before he came 
to Boston, and my admiration for him then not 
only never abated but rather increased to the 
last of his useful and inspiring: life. 

+ 0 oree ——- 
CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
No greater definite service has been rendered 

the cause of education by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education than im the bulletin by A. C. 
Monahan on “Consolidation of Rural Schools 
and Transportation of Pupils at Public Ex- 
pense.” Bulletin, 1914, Number 30. 

This Bulletin is worth vastly more than all 
that has: beenswrittem on the subject in all State 
reports, in all articles, in all speeches delivered, 
aml in all books published in which this sub- 
ject in treated. 

Mr. Monahan gives a complete history of the 
consolidation movement, summarizes all legisla- 
tion on the subject, presents all arguments in its 
favor, describes its working under all local con- 
ditions, presents all important and significant 
demonstrations and illustrates everything that 
needs illumination from thirty-seven photographs. 














VOCATION AND CULTURE 


The Polytechnic High School of Los Angeles 
is one of the most famous of the vocational and 
semi-vocational industrial Schools in the country, 
and it is thought ‘to have the ‘most masical high 
school music. Mrs, Gertrude Parsons, head of 
the Department, now has six assistants and 1,100 
high school students studying music voluntarily 
and intensely. Are vocation and culture any- 
where better joimed than here? 
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The largest piece of survey work simce the 
New York’ school inquiry will shortly be under- 
taken in’ ‘Cleveland, Ohio. It will consist of a 
general school survey covering all phases of the 
city’s éducational activities, and vocational survey 
of the principal industries for the purpose’ of 
formulating a constructive program of industrial 
education.’ The plans contemplate a detailed 
study of the present school facilities and of 
means for their improvement and extension. 
On the industrial side the’ inquiry will include 
an afialysis of industrial processes in all the 
more important tiianual occupations, with a re- 
lated study of trade atid educational conditions 
among the wage-earning groups for which vo- 
cational training would be of benefit. It is ex- 
pected that the work will be completed by the end 
of the present year. It will be conducted under 
the auspices of the Cleveland: Foundation, which 
has secured the services of Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres, Director of the Division of Education of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, as general director 
of the: survey. The industrial inquiry will be in 
charge of Mr. R. R. Lutz, also of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 


School has had a triumph stich as rarely 
comes to any publication by sending to the junk 
heap through one editorial a legislative scheme 
with very noble parentage. The bill was 
promptly withdrawn without even trying its 
luck im a committee. Editor Hamlin ‘simply 
said courageously what all New York City 
needed some one to say. 

For thirty cents sent to the Wisconsin Eff- 
ciency Bureau, Madison, Wisconsin, you can get 
the Survey Summary, regarding the University 
of Wisconsin, containing the portion thus far 
released by the State Board of Public Affairs, 
as submitted ,.December 1, 1914, by, William H. 
Allen, director. 

Jane Addams, permanent president of the 
Woman’s Peace Congress at the Hague, is re- 
cognized as having the best combination of 
brains, bravery and balance possessed by any 
woman in puwhblic life. 

The trouble with the poem “Gott Mit Uns” 
is not in its non-neutrality, but in its having won 
a prize a Harvard. 

The salary of the state superintendent of. In- 
diana is $5,000 by act of the legislature of 1913. 

Texas has provided for text-books when 
the school district so votes. 


Swat a fly in May and it may prevent a mil- 
lion before October. 


<4 
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““SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT PENN. 


“The fact that the school teachers of Prussia, Scot- 
land and the Argentine Republic are virtually teaching 
the same things, means that the school teacher is the 
one who is to break down the barriers which separate 
nations,” declared Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University before a large evening 
session during Schoolmen’s Week recently at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Butler emphasized the influence of school peace 
teaching; and he also pointed to the inertia of the 
church and home, saying: “The most pressing problem 
of the age in all countries is to bring the family back to 
its educational responsibility and make parenthood 
shoulder some of its burdens... . The loss of the 
family and the church has staggered the schools, 
brought world-wide criticism upon their product and 
produced a newer situation to which the school has not 
yet adjusted itself’; and predicting that the community 
of educational fundamentals taught everywhere by 
school masters would be “the force that unified the 
world,” while he admitted that with all the schools can 
do to improve character (as proven by recent months of 
European history) “they can’t insure it in advance.” 

Of wide interest is “Schoolmen’s Week” at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as a notable educational confer- 
ence largely attended and reaching over to New Jersey. 
New York and Massachusetts and to the national capi- 
tal for contributors to its up-to-date and varied 
symposium. 


The United States Bureau of Education sent H. W. 
Foght who advocated increased salaries for rural 
school teachers as a direct means of raising the  stan- 
dards of the country schools, Normal schools came to 
the front in. an animated discussion on courses and 
standards. The movement for one-year training in 
Pennsylvania Normal Schools were naturally de- 
nounced by Dr. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania state superin- 


tendent, (who presided at the opening conference) as 
“diametrically opposed to the theories. underlying the 
State Normal School system.” Principal Frank E. 
Baker of Edinboro, Pa., State Normal, advocated a two- 
year normal course based on a four-year high school 
course. The deficiencies of many teachers and supervisors 
of normal schools were scored by Principal C. L. Kemp, 
of East Stroudsburg Normal who urged higher scholar- 
ship and professional training standards. Principal 
Ament of Indiana, Pa., State Normal, and Principal 
James Green, of Trenton, N. J., also criticized the 
norma! schools, the former declaring that in future the 
college graduate will seek the normal rather than the 
reverse, and the latter stating that the normal school 
must measure educational values in the broad com- 
munity sense. 

Better civic courses were asked for by Dr. J. L. 
Barnard, Philadelphia School of Pedagogy”; socialized 
history that would be an explanation of the origin and 
growth of modern, society rather than a chronicle of 
military and political events, manners and customs 
only, was urged by Dr. Jessie C. Evans, head of the 
department of history at William Penn High School. 

Among the list of speakers were: Superintendent 
Jonas Wagner, Bellefonte, Pa.; Secretary W.:J. Flynn, 
Erie, Pa. Board of . Education; Superintendent A. 
Warmer, York; W. R. Straughn, Mansfield; W. S. 
Hertzog, California; H. H. Baish, Altoona; J. L. 
Eisenberg, Chester; C, C. Peters, Royersford; A. L. 
Suhrie, West Chester; Oliver P. Cornman, Philadel- 
phia; A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown; Charles Lose, Lock 
Haven; C. H. Garwood, Pittsburg; and J. H. Van 
Sickle of Springfield, Mass., who called for a combina- 
tion of the “old and tried” plan of individual instruction 
with the class system. “More attention/’ he said, 
“must be given individuals, by grouping pupils in an- 
graded classes with flexible standards of promotion,” 

J. A. Stewart. 





CITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE—(ii) 


R. W. WALLACE 


WARSAW 

This unique and interesting city of Russian- 
Poland is on the sunset shore of the River Vis- 
tula, about midway of its course from its source 
in the Carpathian Mountains to its mouth at 
Danzig on the Baltic Sea. It is built on an 
extended terrace about a hundred feet above the 
river, following the margin of the stream for 
some eight miles. or more, and reaching back 
from it a goodly distance towards the western 
plain. 

The streets vary greatly in their structural ap- 
pearance, many of them being very narrow and 
monotonous; while others are spacious, and 
adorned with elegant palaces of the Polish 
Nobility, beautiful public buildings, and some 
elegant parks and public gardens filled with 
monuments of great men and historic events. 
The statue of Copernicus is especially attrac- 
tive, being the work of Thor-Waldsen. Lime 
trees and great chestnuts abound along the ave- 
nues, adding to them beauty and grace, 

Warsaw is quite cosmopolitan in its popula 
tion, which is beyond the 600,000 mark. Here 
will be found numbers of. Germans, Lithuanians, 


Poles and Russians, while one-third of the 
residents are Jews: These last named people 
are sturdy and ‘industrious citizens, dwelling 
largely m their own section of the city, leaders 
in trade, many of them wealthy, and with their own 
equipment of synagogues and synagogue-schools 
of which they are prou@antd’to which they are loyal 
in the, face. of Lutheran .and..Greek, Orthodox 
chutches, with which the’ tity is amply supplied. 
Lines of railway. connect it with the large cities 
of Austria, Germany, and Russia, and open 
the way for visits of commercial men, military 
men, and tourists—who find the place attractive 
for its amusements, its music, its drama, as 
well as its mumerous scientific societies. 

The city is one of the most important in- 
dustrial centres of middle Europe. It is near 
to the extensive iron mines and coal beds _ of 
Lodz, which supply.-the great factories with. the 
raw material which the artisans are busy) with, 
transmitting them into articles that make up an 
enormous commercial trade. The manufacture 
of steel is very prominent, while plated silver- 
ware, engines, chemicals, musical instruments, 
carriages, carpets, leather-wares, keep up the 
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trade procession. Tye iaifyy + afl ays ATew 
distribution of its industrial prodeas as does 
also the river, although the river is only oc- 
casionally navigable, when the rains or the 


melting snow of the mountains deepen its  vol- 
ume, 


In public institutions Warsaw is rich. Its 
university is one ‘of the finest in Europe. It. was 
founded in 1816, but has had an interrupted his- 
tory. It once had a library of 350,000 volumes, 
but the Russian government took many of its 
finest books to form the nucleus of the Imperial 
library at Petrograd. Its noble cathedral dates 
from the thirteenth century—the great cathedral 
building .age., Its medical school is renowned. 
Its observatory is famous. Its botanic gardens 
are superbly beautiful. Its. School of. Arts is 
attractive to. the tourist. Its Conservatory of 
Music ‘has’ world-wide fame. Its great theatre 
in the Lanzienki Gardens has a European 
reputation. 


The city has, a history reaching over a full 
millenium.. It was. founded in the Ninth Cen- 
tury, but’ it: is only an inconspicuous. figure in 
history annals until: the Thirteenth Century. 
Probably no European city has known .so many 
or such bitter wars. It participated in that’ ex- 
perience so graphically narrated by Sienkiewicz 
in his “With Fire and Sword.” It has been 
battered and captured fime and again in the 
ruthless conflicts of the European powers, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus took it in 1668, and Russia in 
1764, In. 1795 it was given over to Prussia. 
Napoleon. took it and fortified it in the French 
wars. Anstria held it for a time during the re- 
verses of the “Little Corporal.” It finally be- 


came Russian in 1813. Its proudest achieve’ 


ment was the defeat of the ay by passa 
In one of its nume f jinsuripyfich s Kostiusk6' 
was defeated, afte reedom shrieked” when 
Kosciusko fell.” Today the city is “the heart 
of Polish nationality” cherishing still the in- 
tense desire that it may yet be the capital of a 
rejuvenated Poland. But the paw of the Rus- 
sian Bear rests heavily upon it, and up to the 
present defeats its fondest dreams of freedom. 
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POPULAR PENSION FOR TEACHERS 


This story of a faithful teacher’s reward comes from 
Grass Valley, Cal. By reason of having contributed 
constantly to the support of dependent relatives, Miss 
Frances. Doom, after teaching for forty-two year in 
the schools of this town, finds herself unable to comply 
with the requirements of the State Teachers’ Pension, 
the paying of back assessments aggregating over $300. 
Realizing that she cannot go on_ teaching indefinitely, 
former pupils of Miss Doom, numbering hundreds, have 
started a movement to make up the amount, and thus 
insure a comfortable old age for the veteran teacher. 
—School, New York. 
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A. L. S., Pa.: The Journal of Education has been very 
helpful to me in solving numerous school problems dur- 


ing the year, 
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[The Friends Select School, Philadelphia, has given 
its students the following test for the general informa- 
tion of its students. It is the best test of the kind that 
we have seen.] 


I, 
1. Name the nations on each side in the 
European war. 
2. What is, in your opinion, the chief cause 
for the war? 
3. How many days since the war began? 
4. How much is the war costing per day? 
5. Why might a man want to fight in this 
war? 
6. Why might a man not want to fight in this 
war? 
%. Why do people say “poor Belgium”? 
8. What protest did our government recently 
‘ make to Great Britain? 
9. Name three great neutral nations. 
10. Name a famous French cathedral damaged 
in the war, 
II, Name :— 


11. The A. B. C. countries, 

12. The present Pope. 

13. The King of the Belgians. 

14. The Czar of Russia. 

15. The Governor of Pennsylvania. 

16. Four of the planets. 

17. Two wild flowers that bloom in Septem- 
ber. 

18. The largest city in South America. 

19. Two famous living Philadelphia artists. 

20. A United States Senator from New Eng- 
land. 

IIT. 


21. Name a picture on the school walls re- 
eu yPregenting »the, work of each of the 
‘4 8 | following» artists :— 
1. Raphael 
2. Michael, Angelo 
3. Leonardo da Vinci 
4. Watts 
5. Corot. 
6. Millet 
Name five famous men whose portraits 
hang in the school. 


23. When did the buffalo nickel come into 
use? 
24. What is the present name of the capital 
of Russia? 
25. What foreign country has recently for- 
bidden the sale of intoxicating liquor? 
26. Who is the most distinguished person 
your have ever seen? 
. State the most unselfish act of which you 
have known during the past year. 
28. What new kind of bank has recently been 
established in the United States? 
29, Of what raw material are most Derby 
hats made? 
30. What do we mean by 1915? 
31. How high is the City Hall tower? 


[Continued on page 496.) 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS 


SILENCE. 
In silence mighty things are wrought, 
Silently builded, thought on thought, 
Truth’s temple greets the sky; 
And like a citadel with towers, 
The soul with her subservient powers 
Is strengthened silently. 
—Lynch. 
——Q———— 


However others act towards thee 
Act thou towards them as seemeth right; 
And whatsoever others be, 
Be thou the child of love and light. 
—Anonymous. 
SS 


I have no fear! what is in store for me 
Shall find me self-reliant, undismayed. 
God grant my only cowardice may be: 
Afraid to be afraid! 
—Everard Jack Appleton. 


a 7) 


My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 
Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones 
Nor to be seen; my crown is called, 

Content. 


—Shakespeare. 
—— 


But what ii I fail in my purpose here? 
It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And baffled get up and begin again, 
So the chase takes up one’s life, that’s all. 
—Browning 
aw , 


We are beaten back in many a fray, 
But never strength we borrow; 

And where the vanguard rests today, 
The rear shall rest tomorrow. 


—Gerald Massey. 
a, 


It is a good thing to be rich, and it is a good thing to 
be strong, but it is a better thing to be loved of many 
friends.—Euripides. 


THE RIGHT WORD. 
Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail or win. 


What matter I or they, 
Mine or another’s day, 
So the right word is said 
And life the sweeter made? 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
—o—— 


Not what we have, but what we use; 
Not what we see, but what we choose— 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sum of human happiness. 


The things nearby, not things afar; 

Not what we seem, but what we are— J 
These are the things that make or break, 

That give the heart its joy or ache. 


Not what seems fair, but what is true; 
Not what we dream, but good we do— 
These are the things that shine like gems, 
Like stars in Fortune’s diadems. 


Not as we take, but as we give; 
Not as we pray, but as we live— 
These are the things that make for peace, 
Both now and after Time shall cease. 
—Clarence Urmy. 
a 
Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; and faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 
By name to some called charity, the soul 
Of all the rest: then wilt thou . 
A Paradise within thee. 


. . possess 


—Milton. 
a, 
“Of all sads words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been.” 
Add this suggestion to the verse, 
‘It might have been a little worse.’”’ 
—_—O——— 
This is the best day the world has 
morrow will be better —R. A. Campbell. 


ever seen; to- 





THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


The activity of the International Red Cross, the 
American branch of which, by the way, was founded 
by a woman, a former teacher and army nurse, the 
late renowned Miss Clara Barton of Massachusetts, 
calls attention to the provisions of this epoch- 
making treaty, made half a century ago for the 
mitigation of the horrors of war. 


The International Red Cross, it may not be gener- 
ally known, is a compact among nations to re- 
gard all sick and wounded in time of war as neu- 
tral, and to care for one another’s disabled as for 
their own. Its provisions have happily altered the 
Management of war in some of its phases. It marks 
a great change from the time when the wounded 
were, as a matter of course, left to starve, die and 
decay on the field where they fell. 

Briefly 


summarized, the International Red Cross 


Agreement provides that hospitals containing “Sick 
shall be held neutral; that the neutrality and se- 
curity shall be conserved of all persons employed 
in care of the inmates of the hospital, the surgeons, 
chaplains, nurses, attendants, even after the enemy 
has gained the ground; that the material of hos- 
pitals shall not be subject to capture; that military 
protection and exemptions shall be accorded to all 
who care for the wounded in their houses; that 
the sick and wounded shall not be retained as prisoners 
of war by an enemy; that convoys of sick and 
wounded shall be regarded as neutral. and that a 
flag and arm badge, a red cross with four equal 
arms on a white ground be adopted. 

Many nations, (more than forty) have clasped 
hands under this Red Cross Compact, and pledged 
themselves to carry on the humane provisions of 
this, the greatest treaty into which the world has 
yet entered. 
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32. Name four materials used in making an 
ordinary loaf of bread. 

33. What are the emergency directions for a 
severed artery? 

34. What are the emergency directions for a 
severed vein? 

35. Name a common remedy for burns. 

V. State some important fact (recent, when pos- 

sible), about:— 

36. General Samuel C. Armstrong. 

37 Louvain. 

38. Velasquez. 

39. Betsy Ross. 

40. Sir Ernest Shackleton. 

41. Finger prints. 

42. The Red Cross. 

43. Fritz. Kreisler. 

44. Foot and mouth disease. 

VI. With what author or work would you as- 

sociate the following characters :— 

45. Ulysses? 50. Mr. Micawber? 


46. Portia? 51. Uncas? 

47. Friday? 52. The March Hare? 

48. Aeneas? 53. Dr. Primrose? 

49. Christian? 54. Roderick Dhu? 
VII. Locate :-— 

55. Belgrade. 60. Warsaw. 

56. Antwerp. 61. Yellowstone Park 

57%. Vera Cruz. 62. The Vatican. 

58. The Parthenon. 63. Albania. 


59. Westminster Abbey. 64. Damascus. 
VIII. Explain the meaning of:— 
65. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
66. White elephant. 
67. Rendezvous. 
68. Mortgage. 
69. Contraband of war. 
70. Hit the trail. 
71. Watchful waiting. 
72. Literacy test. 
73. Local option. 
74. Auf wiedersehen! 
IX. Give the author of:— 
75. Canterbury Tales. 
76. Home Sweet Home. 
??. The Sketch Book. 
78. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
79. Mother Goose. 
80. In Memoriam. 
81. Twelfth Night. 
82. Kenilworth. 
83. The Star Spangled Banner. 
X. Arrange in the order in which they lived:— 
84. Washington, the Apostle Paul, Napoleon, 
Moses, Bismarck, Abraham, Alexander 
the Great, Elijah, Charlemagne, Julius 
Caesar; Lincoln, Frederick the Great. 
XI. 
85. What makes an echo? 
86. Why does a stick float? 
87. When do farmers in Pennsylvania plant 
wheat? 
88. What is the difference between anthracite 
and bituminous coal? 
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+>) & 894 Will two 3-inch pipes carry as much water 


as’ one 6-inch pipe? Explain. 

96. How much cloth would it require to cover 
a box 5 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 
3 inches high? 

91. If a brick weighs a pound and a half a 
brick, how much does a brick and a half 
weigh? 

92. How much is 0 divided by 1? 

XII. Identify by author or work the following 
quotations :— 


93. “I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


94. “My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.” 


95. “Go west, young man, go west.” 
96. “Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


97. “There is no new thing under the sun.” 
98. “At their wit’s end.” 


99. “An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” 


100. “Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” 
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LIBERTIES WITH NOAH 


[The Philological Excursions of Borrowers of Old 
Dictionaries. ] 


To the Editor of The Sun—Sir: In The Sun of 
March 21 was a query from a Florida correspondent as 
to the spelling of the word “frustum.” He had found it 
spelled “frustrum,” in a small dictionary bearing the 
sonorous title of “Webster’s Standard Dictionary,” and 
wanted The Sun to sanction that spelling. 

The Sun, in addition to stigmatizing the “frustrum” 
spelling, might well have used the incident as a text 
upon which to preach the general unreliability of dic- 
tionaries that seek by their titles to trade upon the 
reputation of other books. The dictionary in question 
by its modest title of “Webster’s Standard Dictionary” 
holds out the hope to the unwary that it embodies the 
merits of the long line of Merriam Websters. It be- 
longs actually to the large class of dictionaries going 
under the name of “Webster” whose only moral claim 
to the title, if indeed they have any, is their relation to 
some dictionary of the Merriam series upon which the 
coypright has expired. The statutory period of copy- 
right is fifty-six years, a period amply sufficient to 
establish the illusory character of their kinship to the 
current Merriam series. The genealogy of these books 
when actually traced out usually carries them back to 
some obscure book that made no Websterian claims, 
often to a book published in England. They contain 
many errors that go back to the parent book, more 
errors due to failure to modernize statements 
true in the locality and time of the parent book, but 
not true here and now, and still more errors due to 
faulty editing of the recent terms added to give their 
book an aspect of modernity. 

The spelling “frustrum” is an error of the first sort; 
the often found statement that a billiard table is twelve 
feet by six, true for an English billiard table, is an error 
belonging in the second category. Of recent errors in 
a rather wide investigation of dictionaries of this sort 
we have met with and cherished such gems as the fol- 
lowing :— 
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Ball Bearing—Loose metal balls inserted in machin- 
ery to lessen friction. 

Basic, Chem.—Having the base auiomatically greater 
than that of the acid or that of the related neutral salt. 

Eugentics—Research into procreative and generative 
development in the human race, as leading to the ame- 
lioration of the relations of the opposite sexes toward 
each other. 

Gas Engine—Engine in which motion is communi- 
cated to the piston by the alternate admission and con- 
densation of. gas in a closed cylinder. 

Genre Painting—Composition with figures that is not 
specifically landscape or historical painting. 

These books contain, in addition to blunders and 
stupidities like the above, pronunciation by an editor 
who is not a phonetician: etymology, if any, by an editor 
who is not a philologist, science by an editor who is not 
a scientist. The making of a good dictionary is a highly 
specialized undertaking, requiring long experience, 
trained judgment and meticulous accuracy. It cannot 
be done by unskilled labor; it cannot be done rapidly; 
above all, it cannot be done cheaply. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

Springfield, Mass., April 7, 1915. 
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“HIGH COST OF FREE SUGAR” 


Will you please to explain what is meant by the “high 
cost of free sugar?” I never saw the expression until 
recently, but it is now very frequent. 


= 
- 


And this from Texas, where the “high cost” was first 
discovered! In a general way the expression—the quo- 
tation marks are mine—is the plaint of the cane and beet 
sugar grower, whose industry has been hard hit by 
putting sugar on the free list. It is not within the 
province oi Brother Winship’s journal to discuss tariff 
issues, but there is an economic measure involved in the 
matter that is worth the while to note. In 1914 we pur- 
chased sugar abroad to the amount of $118,500,000. In 
payreent of this we sold wheat abroad to the amount of 
$187,000,000. But while the wheat exported required 
7,800,000 acres, the sugar which we imported would have 
required but 1,800,000 acres. Another economic feature 
is also worth notice. Acre for acre, wheat exhausts the 
soil of its nitrogen compounds to a far greater extent 
than does the sugar beet from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. more according to soil authorities; and practically 
all the nitrogen is exported with the wheat. But sugar 
contains no nitregen; the nitrogen temains in the refuse, 
and if this is fed to cattle and hogs the land again. re- 
ceives even more than was taken therefrom. The moral 
is, therefore, to protect sugar so that it may be grown 
for export, and to export as little wheat as possible. 
Wheat and coal both represent power, and to export 
either to, our detriment is poor business. 

4 J. W. Redway. 





n the attorney for the gas company 
popular address. 
of the good the gas company has done!” he 
. “If I were permitted a pun, I would say, in the 
rds of the immortal poet, ‘Honor the Light 
Brigade!’ 

Whereupon a shrill voice came from the rear: “Oh, 
what a charge they made!” 


“ 
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F. C. S., Illinois: I find'the Journal very helpful. The 
wide range of articles makes it interesting. I am always 
glad to know what is being done in educational work in 
the various states, and compare the ideas and plans of 
others with my own. 
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HILLS’ AND FORD’S SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
WITH ALTERNATIVE EXERCISES. Boston: D. 
‘i ayn & Company. Cloth. 3840 pages. Price, 
1.25. 


In the ten years or more since its publication the 
Spanish Grammar of E. C. Hills and J. D. M. Ford has 
attained a position as a standard work of its kind for 
American schools and colleges. It is in use in all parts 
of the country and in places outside the United States 
as well. The standing of its authors as representative 
American scholars is unquestioned, as was seen in the 
election of Professor Ford as a corresponding member 
of the Spanish Royal Academy, an honor very rarely 
conferred. 

It is but natural, with the passage of over a decade 
since its first appearance, that the need has arisen for a 
revision which this latest edition is intended to fill. The 
new exercises, 34 in number, correspond to the lessons 
as they originally appeared; their value lies in the va- 
riety which they afford and the interesting new material 
which they present. A new feature is the preparation 
of a part of each of the English-into-Spanish exercises 
with a view to its use for ora! drill. The alternative ex- 
ercises follow the latest usage with regard to written 
accents. The new material is the work of Louise Rein- 
hardt, A. M., instructor in modern languages in the 
high school, Colorado Springs. There has been no in- 
crease in the price of the grammar as enlarged. The 
new exercises may also be obtained separately. 


—_—— 


THE LESSON IN APPRECIATION. By Frank H. 
Hayward, Inspector of Schools, London, Eng., New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 12 mo. Cloth. 
234 pages. Price, 75 cents net. 

This work aims at aiding the teacher to make the 
subjects of the class-room, appreciated by the students, 
instead of their being learned or repeated in a purely 
mechanical way. It specifies some of the common tasks 
that the teacher is asked and expected to assume. To 
aid a pupil to appreciate a beautiful work of art, a 
poem, a musical composition, a drama, a novel, or any- 
thing else in hand by the pupil, is as worthy and as neces- 
sary an aim for a teacher as to help the pupil to a me- 
chanical correctness whichis too frequently the énd of 
the instruction imparted. To make a lesson interest- 
ing, perhaps fascinating, is as important as to make it 
correct. This is the leading conception throughout this 
sane and helpful volume. And yet the author recog- 
nizes that this feature in instruction is not an easy 
task, but it can be accomplished he believes. 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY, (pp. 720); WEBSTER’S SHORTER 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY, (pp. 544). New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago; American Book Company, G. 
and C. Merriam Coleen y, Springfield, Mass. 
Webster’s Secondary School iidtaears. published 

somewhat more than a year ago, was the forerunner of 
these two volumes which are in every sense its legiti- 
mate and worthy successors. Nothing could more 
plainly indicate the advance in dictionary-making than 
these two volumes, for the test in the field of lexico- 
graphy is not so much in the larger volumes where 
there is ample space for experimenting, but in the 
smaller books where it is essential that the pupil shall 
have the most ideas that can be expressed in the limited 
space at command. 

No two dictionaries can be found that are apparently 
more happily complementary of each other than the 
Elementary and the Shorter. Indeed they seem 
naturally to hinge upon each other. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that the larger of the two 
having evidently been planned to fit the full course of 
English in the grammar schools, the smaller was built 
with its confrere always in mind. 

In the Elementary we find a very complete list of 
synonyms. This seems to us an important departure as 
the pupil graduating from the grammar school can 
thereby acquire that discriminating use of words that is 
so essential to good writing and speaking. The book in 
this respect seems to us to transcend other dictionaries 
intended to cover the same ground. 

Had this book confined itself to this special feature it 
could hardly have failed to attract attention. But this 
seems to be merely the vestibule, the entrance to a 
volume replete with good taste, originality, discrimina- 
tion and with a signal affluence of scholarship visible at 
many points. 
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When one considers that this is a grammar school 
book and compares .it with what has hitherto been 
deemed adequate for grammar pupils, the forward 
stride which the elementary dictionary presents be- 
comes more apparent than ever. | fl 

Premising that the Elementary is a book of some 700 
pages and almost 50,000 entries it is evidently. the ex- 
pressed extract of good scholarship in which by a 
rigidly selective process the definitions are made to say 
the most in the fewest words but in which it appears to 
us, nothing of cleatness is sacrificed, nothing is_ left 
doubtful, but, ample and satisfying information is given. 
A few concrete examples will offer fair proof of this 
statement. The book might be opened almost at ran- 
dom for this purpose. The word “Strike” will furnish 
an instance of a common word uncommonly treated. 
Here are thirty meanings given which would seem to be 
generous enough. The word “Strange” we find has fif- 
teen synonyms, and the word “Strict” eight. “Strain’ 
has twenty meanings, “work” twenty-two meanings and 
so on. 

There are two features claimed to be original with the 
Webster series. They are (1) the introduction in_ the 
main vocabulary of historical, mythological and Bibical 
characters, and (2) the_ illustrative examples of how 


‘words are actually used. Perhaps a good instance of 


the latter, which may be extended almost indefinitely, 
will be found in the word “put.” “To put a knife into” 
construction on an act,” “to put by money” “to put a 
question,” “to put in mind” “to put through a legislative 
measure.” These need not further be quoted but can be 
largely extended. One can revert to his own school 
days and readily recall the groping for the very informa- 
tion here so profusely and so gratuitously supplied. 

The Shorter Dictionary cannot of course have the 
fullness of the Elementary, being both smaller and lower 
priced. But in it will be found the same accuracy of 
statement, frequent illustrative examples of how words 
are used, and many features in condensed form that 
render the Elementary so attractive. It possesses a 
surprising amount of information, while the skill shown 
in its preparation and the scope it is made to cover will 
astonish and gratify any one who makes the consulting 
of it his pleasure or duty. The pupil who is fortunate 
enough to possess this book will have ample reason for 
rejoicing in its treasured stores of information and in its 
panes over any of the older series. 

The shorter dictionary exemplifies the fact that some- 
times where the strictly regular meaning of a word is 
given it fails to meet the case of the pupil. We will 
quote a single word. To define “loggerhead” as a 
“turtle” or a “blockhead” conveys no real or desired in- 
formation. To define “at loggerheads” goes to the root 
of the matter and meets the legitimate inquiry of the 
child. This is found in the Shorter School Dictionary 
but we have been unable hitherto or today to find a 
similar elucidation in any other series of the many 
dictionary abridgments before the public. 

The rules for spelling and pronunciation supplied by 
both of these books will we are sure be found a store- 
house of information stated in the simplest, most practi- 
cal and most conclusive form. 


GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN OLD _ TESTA- 
MENT MASTERPIECES. By Laura H. Wild, pro- 
fessor of biblical history in Lake Erie College, Ohio. 
Boston. Ginn & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 182 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

A pleasant background for the geographic portrayal 
of the finest segments of Old Testament Narratives and 
poems. The Bible borrows much of its picturesque lan- 
guage from the hills, plains, deserts, winds rains, val- 
leys, vineyards, etc., of the Holy Land, and these the 
author has pleasantly grouped in this entertaining vol- 
ume. Here one may—in thought—climb Mount Car- 
mel or Hermon, roam through the valley of the Jordan 
or Kishon, pause in the wheat fields or barley fields with 
Ruth at Bethlehem, tread the sandy wastes of the desert, 
sing the song of the vineyard with Isaiah or the sweet 
strains of the Shepherd Psalm with David, or catch the 
fragrance of the flowers in Sharon or of the cedars of 
Lebanon. The book is finely conceived. Its language 
is a charm. Its masterpiece is well selected. It familiar- 
izes One with an ancient and superb literature. 


POLLYANNA GROWN UP. By Eleanor H. Porter, 
author of Pollyanna, Miss Billy, Miss Billy’s Decision, 
etc. Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor. Boston: The 
Page Company. Cloth decorated. 12 mo. 308 pages. 
Price, $1.25 net. 


This is the second volume of what has been called the 
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Glad Book. With the regret at finishing the story of 
Pollyanna came the desire to know her longer and 
better. In this volume she is just as sweet and joyous- 
hearted as ever, more grown up and more lovable. The 
reader forgets pessimism in the message of cheer which 
comes with her life. All who have read the first volume 
will certainly desire to continue the story in this. 


A SPRING FLORA FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By 
Associate-Professor Henry C. Cowles of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and John C. Coulter of the University 
High School of Normal, Ill. New York, American 
Book Company. 16 mo. Cloth. 144 pages. Price, 
60 cents. ‘ 
One of the neatest and most complete little botanies 

to help towards the ready identification of the flowers 
that earliest greet the spring. Some 380 familiar plants 
that flower before July in the North Central and East- 
ern States are briefly described, and carefully—even 
beautifully—illustrated, so that the High School pupil 
may easily recognize them either in the field-walk or in 
the laboratory. An excellent and quite comprehensive 
analytical key is followed by a descriptive flora of high- 
est value. A glossary of botanical terms is a feature, 
and the index of unusual completeness. The work is an- 
nounced as designed for High School purposes, but it is 
of decided value to many beyond that stage who are in- 
terested in the study of the blossoming plants of the 
field or forest. 


THE WORLD CRISIS and THE WAY TO PEACE: 
By E. Ellsworth Shumaker. New_York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 12 mo. Cloth. 110 pages. Price, 75 
cents. 

This author recently gave up an important pastorate 
in Boston, that he might prepare a volume on the 
present war-confused situation in Europe. And this is 
his volume, and an excellent one it is. All its lucid 
thought, admirably expressed, circles about—or rather 
centres in this question: “How long must the earth wait 
for common reason and common morals in world af- 
fairs?” And his one bold reply is that Humanity is 
greater than Nationality, and that men must learn to 
think for Humanity before they can ever find the Way 
to Peace. Possibly the author’s best chapter is on “The 
Duty of the United States” in this world’s crisis. It is 
as sane as it is a fraternal discussion of the present 
situation. 


PRIMER, LANGUAGE READER SERIES. By 
Franklin T. Baker, Teachers’ College, George R. 
Carpenter, Columbia University, and Fannie Wyche 
Dunn, Farmville, Virginia. Illustrated by Ruth S. 
Clements. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 

This is a most attractive book for little people, highly 
suggestive to the teacher, and promises to get results 
early and permanently. Three better experts for the 


making of such a book it would be difficulty to bring 
together. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of ed@ucatfonal news to be 
| inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
im every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
@fteenth of the month. 


a 


MAY. 


5-8: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association. Chicago. 
Wilson H. Henderson, Milwaukee, 
Wis., sec’y. 

6-8: Georgia Educational Associa- 
tion. Macon. 

7: Arbor and Bird Day, Wisconsin. 

q: Fairfield County, Conn., Teachers’ 
Association. Bridgeport....George 
E. Thompson, Norwalk, pres.; 
Miss M. Louise Collins, Stamford, 
sec’y. 

7: Hartford, Conn., County Teachers’ 
Association. Hartford. 


7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Nothern Hlinois, 
De Kalb. 


12-19: National _ Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Balti- 
more, William T. Cross, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


15: Educational Society of Baltimore. 
Annual business meeting and din- 
ner, Baltimore, Md. Andrew H. 
King, Baltimore City College, 
sec’y. 


17-19: Third annual Institute and 
Conference for Teachers of Con- 
tinuation, Industrial, Commercial 
and Evening Schools of Wiscon- 
sin, Oshkosh. Warren E. Hicks, 
assistant for Industrial Education, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison. 


18: Peace Day. 





JUNE. 


8-9: American Library Association 
Thirty-seventh Annual Conference 
Berkeley, California. George B. 
Utley, 78 East Washington street, 
Chicago, Illinois; see’y. 


24: July 2: National. Pederation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth : Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hail, 
Denver, Colo., sece’y. ! 

24-July 3. National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Los Angeles. 


25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisco. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 


28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unitdns and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 


29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 


JULY. 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


28-August 6: Conference of Mothers’ 
Congress Club and of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in con- 
nection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware, State Com- 


missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST.’ 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 

11-13: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, California. J. L. 
Hills, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 

14-21: League of Teachers’ -Associa- 
tions. Oakland, California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins, 1008 German 
street, Erie, Penn.,. sec’y. 

16-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, akland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 


16-23: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 

17: National Federation. of State 

Teachers’ Associations. Oakland, 
California, Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 

17-18: National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 
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18: National Association of State 
rvisors and Inspectors of 
eotts Seteel Ce Brows. 
upervisor C.. F. Brown, 

Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 

18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin- 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. _ 

18-21: International Kindergarten 
Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 


, sec’y. 
18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of lish. Odakla James F. 


n 
oosic, Chicago Normal College, 

Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 

20: State and National Club  Leacers. 
Oakland. H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. 
chairman. 

23-24: American School Peace 
Leagte. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston, sec’y. 

23: National Association of Teachers 

Agencies. Oakland. B. F. Clark, 

Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 


24: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., sec’y. 
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style among them. 


This book has been prepared by us 
at great expense for those who are 
seriously interested in the subject. 

The edition is limited. 


If you desire a copy, it will be sent 
with samples of Spencerian Steel 
Pens om receipt of ten cents, if 
this publication is mentioned. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
‘ 349 Broadway, New York 





Do you know what 
your handwriting means? 


(independent, blunt, artistic, a bit selfish) 


(has large ideas, well balanced) 


(impulsive, imaginative, / man of large notions) 


OR the thousands of readers of this magazine who are interested in 

the subject, we have just published one of the most absorbing and 
factful books printed about handwriting. The author is William Leslie 
French, the celebrated Graphologist, whose timely articles in leading maga- 
zines have aroused a nation-wide interest and discussion. In this book, 
entitled ‘‘ What Your Handwriting Reveals,"’ is delineated and interpreted 
nearly every style of handwriting. You will doubtless recognize your own 





ucts | 





SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 7 
349 Broadway, New York 


I enclose ten cents for samples of Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens and a copy of the book, 
** What Your Handwriting Reveals."’ 


Name 





Street No. 
City 


State__ 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


There is Something Substantial | 


back of our Claims for producing Economy in the 
Schoolroom or our business would not show an 
increase in sales from year to year for over 40 


years. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Materials save money by 
Increasing the lives of free text-books. 





SPRINGFIELD, 











The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








26: Association of State Superinten- 
dents. Oakland. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

26: National Association for the 
Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 
Groszimant, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 

27-28: Americun’ Home Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N._Y., sec’y. 

27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Oakland. H. F. Cope, 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
lll., sec’y. 

80-31: National Association of State 

Universities. Oakland. President 

Guy Potter Benton, University of 

Vermont, Burlington, sec’y. 


—_—— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
Out of 2,950 counties in the United 
States, Aroostook, the northeast 


county of the country is ninth in 
value of agricultural products. The 
eight counties that lead her are in 
California, Washington, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. 

BANGOR. At a meeting of the 
school teachers of the county a re- 
organization of the old Penobscot 
County Teachers’ Association was 
completed by the five hundred 
teachers present and the following 
officers were elected: F. W. Burrill, 
superintendent. of Brewer Schools, 
president; J. C. Hamlin, principal of 
Old Town High School, vice- presi- 
dent; Miss Irene Cousins of Bangor 
High School, secretary; R. M. 
Strout, principal of Dexter High 
School, treasurer; executive com- 
mittee, Professor A. J. Jones of the 
University of Maine; Miss Jennie 
Green, principal of the Passadum- 
keag Grammar School, and W. M. 
Marr, superintendent of Millinocket 
Schools. 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. A new and 


radical plan for the distribution of 
scholarships is announced at the 


University of Verma it. Honor 


graduates of accredited high schools 
and academies in this state will be 
awarded free scholarships at the 
University of Vermont, according to 
a plan announced by President Guy 
Potter Benton of the University. 
The scholarships, amounting to $100 
each, will be given to the high-rank 
boy and girl in each school. 

“It is hoped,” said President Ben- 
ton “thatrthig step will ultimately 
lead to the enactment of a law 
guaranteeing such free scholarships 
to every. worthy young person in 
Vermont. The university | manage- 
ment believes that every young man 
and young woman ready for college 
should be given free tuition in the 
State University.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. George Parker 
Winship, formerly librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library of 


Providence, R. I., and now librarian 
of the Harry Elkins Widener collec- 
tion in the Widener Memorial 
Library at Harvard, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on the history of 
printing at the University. 

WENHAM. At a meeting of the 
joint board of school committees of 
the towns of the Wenham District, 
Harvey R, Williams, who has served 
as superintendent in the district for 
five years, was unanimously re- 
elected for a term of three years at a 
salary of $2,000 and generous pro- 
vision was made from expenses of 
the superintendent’s office. 

NORTH DANA. Charles L. 
Clay, who has served so successful! ly 
as superintendent of the Dana Dis- 
trict since 1910, has announced that 
he will resign at the close of his 
present term, June 30. The school 
committee has passed resolutions 
commending Mr. Clay’s work in 
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School Pens 


Why are Esterbrook Pens 
used in a great majority 
of the public schools ? 
Because they are the 
easiest writing, longest- 
wearing cf all pens and 
have given entire satisfac. 
tion for more than a half- 


century. 


At all dealers 
Write to us for samples 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York 
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JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS 
Director 


Special 
One-Year Course MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS Two-Year Course Secretary 


Founded in 1888 by 


Also LOUIS A. THOMAS 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
Industrial Arts 
Manual Training 


INCORPORATED 


3000 West Grand Bivd., Detroit, Michigan, 


Music 
‘ Drawing 
Physical Training 


‘‘We wish to interest Superintendents and others employing specialists in the 
qualifications of our own graduates. We have personal and positive know- 
ledge of the character and abilities of each.” ) 


high ternis. Before coming here he 
was superintendent in the Harvard 
District for nearly fifteen years. Mr. 
Clay is one of the Massachusetts 
superintendents who have _ sub- 
scribed to the Journal of Education 
from the first issue to date. 


ESSEX JUNCTION. “Achieve- 
ment,” a quarterly devoted to the in- 
terests of the Essex Junction Public 
School Union, by maintaining the 
high standard and interesting quality 
shown in its first two numbers will 
prove one of the best possible in- 
fluences in school circles here. A 
large number of teachers and prin- 
ciples contributed readable material 
to the latest issue and it is attrac- 
tively printed. Patrons of the 
schools are giving excellent support. 
The magazine sells for ten cents a 


copy. 


WEST BRIDGEWATER. In re- 
orts necessarily limited in_ size, 
uperintendent E. H. Grout clearly 
states to the patrons of the West 
Bridgewater and East Bridgewater 
schools the status of progress and 
needs of the schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 


THOMPSONVILLE. The South 
Grammar School of Thompsonville 
gave a public celebration on April 
93. at the close of the winter term. 
It was entitled “The Festival of the 
Nations,” and consisted of exer- 
cises, songs and recitations by the 
scholars of the different grades 
dressed in costumes and represent- 
ing Holland, Italy, Sweden, Japan, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Ireland and 
America. There was a large atten- 
dance of parents and friends of the 
school. 


NORWICH. Superintendent Ed- 
ward J. Graham, of Norwich, was 
elected president of the Eastern Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Association at the 
thirty-ninth annual meeting April 30. 
The other officers elected were: vice- 
president, E. A. Case, Willimantic; 
secretary and treasurer, John B, Stan- 
ton, Norwich; executive committee, 
C. V. Jennings New London; Albert S, 
Ames, Danielson; Russell H. Bellows, 
North Grosvenordale. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


# SUMMER SCHOOL # 
Term: July 6th to August S4th. 


A variety of courses in the usual sub- 
jects leading to undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees. 

Systematic Groups of Courses for Ele- 
mentary Scho | Teachers, centered aboat 
the School of Observation and Model High 
School. Practical, Systematic and Ad- 
vanced Coursesin Psychology, Psycholog- 
ical Clinic and Restoration Clas«, 

All courses open to men and women. 
Cow fortable accommodations in the Uni- 
versity Dormitories. Library, Houston 
Hall, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 
open to all students. 

For circular and information address 
J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Director 
of the Summer School, Box 20, College 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


The Fairhope Summer School 
Third Session at Greenwich, Connecticut. 

July 6th — August 13th. 
MARIETTA L. JOHNSON, Director 
A six weeks’ course of unusual value to parents, 
teachers, and social workers. For particulars address 
Secretary The Fairhope League, Greenwich, Conn. 











MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


PHILADELPHIA. Frank  P. 
Graves, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been offered the presi- 
dency of West Virginia University. 
If he accepts he will succeed Dr. 
Thomas E. Hodges, who resigned 
last Fall before the Congressional 
election. 


NEW JERSEY. 


MONTCLAIR. A comprehensive 
report on a junior high school plan 
of organization for Montclair was 
made to the Board of Education by 
Superintendent Don C. Bliss. It 
gave in detail the benefits 6f such a 
system from the point of view of an 
educator, the unsatisfactory teaching 
conditions in some town schools, 
and the immediate necessity of en- 
larging some of the buildings and 
laying out of playgrounds for the 
children. 


JERSEY CITY. The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
was held at the Company’s office, 
April 19, There were present a 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1915 


will open for its twentieth session Jul 
Six weeks’ course. Delightful location. bes 
than 200 courses off leading to degrees. 
All ordinary collegiate subjects covered. 
Strong courses tn principlesand methods of 
teaching by well known experts. Many 
courses credited tuwards Master's degree. 
Special departments of Art, Music, Kinder- 
Fre Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 

ducation of Defective Children, and Phy- 
sical Training. Wrofessional courses 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

For bulletin address 


JAMES B. LOUGH, Director, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City. 





Summer School, July 7-Aug. 15 
Keene, N. H. Normal 


New plan Courses in 3 and 6 weeks 
Elementary Language, Grammar, Local His 
tory, V wrade Ancient History, Travel 
Geography, Industrial Geography, Primary 
Number, Community Arithmetic for upper 
grades, Drawing Blackboard Illustration. Art 
Appreciation, Cooking and Sewing hoth ele. 
mentary and advanced. w working. 
Manual Arts, Metal Work, Plays and Games. 
Music Methods, Music Appreciarion, Nature 
pate 6 Rural School Methods, Gardening 
Psychology, Pedagogy, Kindergarten, Rural 
hal teen veoh a for obser. 
’ re Girlsand Be 
‘eles, Garuneting, »y Scout Activ- 
Expenses: Free to N. H. students, others a5 
for one course three weeks, Board and room 
$450 per week. Circulars on application. 
WALLACE. E. Mason, Prineipal 





TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes, 


For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C, Boyden, M. A. 


Srate NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical 
technical training of teachers of the 
coremercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit: 
man, Principal. 








to bear from teachers, espec! 

WANTED Public School Music teochaee, 
desiring pleasant and highly remunerative 
summer work Some who in past vears have 
taken it up as vacation work have succeeded 
so well that thev have remained in it per- 
manently. Your experience will prove a. 
excellent preparation for this special work 
which involves some traveling and calling 
upon teachers Liberal arrangement for 
hat eee and commission. Addrese— 

anager Extension Depar 
Bird. Chicers, Lilin is. tment, 4041 Drexel 
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. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Uy 28KE, Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Y., 156 Fifth Ave- 


BOSTO 
2A PARK ST 


' Chicago, 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg- 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





EASTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For eve 


Department of School Work. As Publisher of the annual “Rocky Mountain 


hers’ Agency Schoo! Directories’’, we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the follow- 


tates: 


rizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 


S A 
, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Sovth Dakora. Utah. Washington and Wyoming. 
Deckict “How to Apply For a Scho! and Secure Promotion, With Laws of Certificaticn of 
Teachers of all the States”’, free to OD eat —— SN, a 


members or sent prepaid for Fifty 


wT 


Gents in stamps, Money Refonies Wad au saa aee 


emma Meme ACLVC y. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver CoLo 


place our teachers. 





The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 





MIss BE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manage: 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Sstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTOr 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 
Founded 1897 
101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, ahie. wile BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA 


“Different?” “Yes. the only agency whose advice ever helped me be 2 better candidate.” 





The Chesley Teachers’ Agency 


No Advance Fee. 


TNS CLES 


DOVER, N. H. 





large attendance of stockholders 
who expressed their satisfaction 
with the present management and 
re-elected the former Board of 
Directors for the ensuing year. The 
vote fecorded was the largest ever 
represented at an annual election, 
19.519 shares out of a possible 20,000. 

The following named gentlemen 
are the directors elected: George T 
Smith, Robert E. Jennings, George 
E. Long, E. L. Young, William G. 
Bumsted, J. H.  Schermerhorn, 
Harry Daily. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


GATESVILLE. George W. 
Harris who has been _ super- 
intendent of the Gatesville public 
schools for six years, hasbeen unani- 
mously re-elected for a term oi two 
years. During his tenure the high 
school has grown more than 400 per 
cent. At present the school enroll- 
ment stands thus: In the first four 
grades, forty per cent.; in, the next 
three grades, thirty-two per cent.; 
and in the high school, twenty-nine 
per cent. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


DUBUQUE. The high school 
manual training class boys are build- 


ing a garage and as soon as it is 
completed a Dubuque man will buy 
and pay for it. 

The boys have drawn up their 
plans, made their blue prints and are 
now engaged in the work of con- 
struction. It involves real prob- 
lems, such as the construction of a 
roof, arrangement of rafters and 
beams and a variety of problems of 
like nature with those a carpenter 
and builder would meet in actual 
building work. 

Boys in the grades have been 
making bird houses which will be 
placed in several parks in the city. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. In three 
weeks’ time the millinery class in 
the Girls’ Vocational High School 
turned out seventy trimmed hats in 
response to orders filed by teachers 
and pupils. This is one of the many 
value of the training the girls in this 
demonstrations of the commercial 
school are receiving. It was started 
last December and there are en- 


rolled 210 pupils from all parts of 
the city. 
NEBRASKA. 
KEARNEY. Professor Snod- 


grass, long time professor in the 
State Normal School of this city, 
and president ad _ interim in 
1913-14, is in San Diego. He left 
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active work tpon the insistence of 
his physician, but San Diego climate 
has restored him to working vigor. 


ILLINOIS. 


Oi the mine leading counties in the 
value of agricultural products in the 
hep Biases, Illinois has four, 
McLean, Iroquois, Livingstone and 
LaSalle. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. Southern Cali- 
fornians are exceedingly happy over 
the fact that Los Angeles county 
leads the other 2,949 counties of the 
United States in the value of agricul- 
tural products; $14,720,000 with Lan- 
caster cea, Pennsylvania second, 
$13,059,000. his is the first time 
Lancaster county has ever taken 
second place; Whitman county, 
Washington, is fourth. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. Miss Grace de 
Graff, a principal of this city, and 
president of the National League of 
Teachers, is one of the fifteen Amer- 
ican women with Jane Addams as 
delegates to the Women’s Peace 
Conference at the Hague, the Port- 
land board of education voted her 
leave of absence on full pay for six 
weeks and also voted her $200 
toward her expenses, the Grade 
Teachers’ Association also appro- 
priated $200 for the trip and Oregon 
Federation of Women’s Clubs made 
up the amount to the estimated cost 
of the trip. 


WASHINGTON. 

The governor has_ reappointed 
upon the State Board of Education, 
Superintendent C. R. Frazier of 
Everett, Principal H. M. Hart of the 
Lewis and Clark High School, W. E. 
Gamble Conconully and Superinten- 
dent Elbridge Wheeler of Montesano 
is reappointed upon the State Uni- 
versity board. 

IDAHO 

MOSCOW. Dr. James 
ex-president of the University of 
Idaho, now of the University of 
Winnipeg, has been called to the 
colors, and will leave with the next 
regiment of volunteers. 

He enlisted at the outbreak of the 
war and had been drilling at Winni- 
peg. 


Maclean, 


_ 


The Globe Travel Bureau, managed 
by the W. S. Rymer Tourist Agency, 
of 12 West 31st Street, New York 
City, has published a booklet outlin- 
ing a number of personally conducted 
tours to the California Expositions 
for teachers and their friends. All 
interested in a trip to the Exposition 
will do well to obtain a copy of the 
Globe booklet before completing ar- 
rangements for any tour. ; 
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valuetosmall 
investors. 
Contains list of over 125 Bonds. Send for fre 
copy. Single copy 5c. One Year 50c. 
100 Bond News, 28 Stone St., N.Y. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


Canton, Mass. 1914 Report: 60 
pages. Superintendent John C. 
Davis. 

Winchester, Mass. 1914 Report. 
43 pages. Seekonk, Mass. 1914 
Report. 44 pages. Superinten- 


dent Albert G, Eldridge. 


Winchester, Mass. 1914 -Report:- 
33 pages. Superintendent Schuy- 
ler F. Herron. 

New Hampshire. Department of 
Public Instruction. Institute 
Circulars, 18 and 20. “House- 
hold Appliances” 15 pages. 
“To Teachers of Agriculture in 
Secondary Schools.” 3 pages. 
Deputy State Superintendent 


George F. Whitcher. 

Teachers’ Council, New York. “Re- 
port of the Committee on Courses 
of Study, Syllabusses and Pro- 
grams on the Results of the Tria! 
Course of Study in Arithmetic.” 


7 pages. Mamie Fay, chairman. 
“Report of the Committee on 
Truancy -_ Delinquency.” 17 
pages. Joseph K. Van Den- 
burg, gdacuan “Directory for 
1915.” 20 ~=—s pages. Magnus 
Gross, president. 

Everett, Mass. 1914 Report. Super- 
intendent Fairfield Whitney. 99 
aPages. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP AND MANAGEMENT. 


Of the Journal of Education pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, Mass., re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
Name of Post-office Address 
Editor, A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
I8 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Publisher, New England Pub. Co 
6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
STOCKHOLDERS. 
Owners: (If a corporation give 
names and addresses of stockhold- 
ers holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of stock.) . 
A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., 
Loella R. Winship 
74 Perkins St. 
Alonzo Meserve, 
87 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 


William F. Jarvis, 
Waltham, Mass. 


326. Lexington St., 
Alvin F. Pease, 

3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 
George Jarvis, 
Waltham, Mass. 


35 Pleasant St., 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of B. V. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders, holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities: 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., 
A. P. Green, 
26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass, 


William F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 


HENRY R. FRENCH, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn ¢o and subscribed before me 
this first day of October, 1914. 
JAMES HOOPER, 


Somerville Mass. 


’ Somerville, Mass. 


West Lynn, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ 
ONLY 
teachers needed is always true in this Agency but ‘it has been partioc- 


GRAD ularly true this spring. When on April 24 one superintendent 
spends a day here and selects six of our best ee candidates at from §#00 


to  $1,000,, we immediately feel TEACH similar positions elsewhere. 
ihe need of using those six ERS * There is a place waiting for every 
gvod grade teacher who}ls looking for promotion next year, and all such teachers NEE 

who will register at once are likely to find they are just the ones the Agency DED. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, yor intima ine rerson wit ais booklet 
is sugeeste our ows observations of thirty IT TELLS HOW, +ENT 


years of the Be. Ran ® and failures of applications. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








Tt Pratt Teachers' Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr, 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Siocnces te Dolieges, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Bchools to parer ts. Oall oa 


r address 
% Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
é 029 § gency none for registration. If you need @ 
teacher forany desirable place or know 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and bas filled a 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 





eg work ia 
es in Pena- 
teachers with ability to teach some approved 8 
tem of music and drawing secure a ie $70 to $90 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ A 


CY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust _ Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A 


sylvania and other States 


Sena Wight Prepratory snd Nora! Sehcois anc 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS: AGENCY °*%29%%.%.92::Psgurtetor 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A er pa agency for pe a ny 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 









THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY osc: Ssusorwi 


x 
h TEACH 

ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDEN’ free bookle 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING ‘CHICAGO, 





IWLINOIS 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
== HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chavel St., 


VINCENT B, FISK. Sec’y and Manager, 
Albany, N. Y. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . « Boston, llass, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 





Notary Public, 
(My commission expires September 
30, 1921. | 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone, Manager. 
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Spring — 


Take your classes out-of-doors for calisthenics, 
drills and games. The exhilaration of Nature, and the 


rhythm of the Victor will put vim and inspiration into 
the pupils... A feature of the Victor is that it can be 
carried to the park or playground. The _ out-of-doers 
work will be enjoyable and profitable. 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


Maypole Dance—Buchanan School, Davenport, iowa. 





out-of-doors— 
and the Victor 





Now 1s the time to prepare for that 
May festival. Get out the Maypole with 
its ribbons, skip and dance to the Victor 
Records. Plan all your out-of-doors 
fetes around the Victor. 

Ask any Victor dealer for a demon- 
stration in your school 
or on the playground. 

Write us for booklets 
and full information. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 





























